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CHAPTER IX. 

THE ENGLISH CGNSTITUTIOIT. 

In answer to those critics who have done me the honour to 
notice the first volume of this work, I beg to be permitted 
to say that in giving it the title of A Short History of the 
English Parliament, I had in view an attempt to direct 
attention to the characteristics which form the specific 
difference between the English Parliament and other so-called 
parliaments, between the English Constitution and other so- 
called constitutions; and it may be useful to say that the 
connection between the words Parliament and Constitution 
appears from this that when any despot gives to his subjects 
a Constitution, the first thing he does is to give them a 
parliament where they are allowed to amuse themselves with 
talk, which, whether mild or not mild, matters very little as 
long as the despot has an army on which he can depend. As 
far as I know, no Constitution with its parliament is worth- 
more than the paper or parchment on which it is written, 
unless such Constitution has been long sought and fought for, 
I had no design and no desire to write a narrative that should 
trace, step by step, every attempt made by one political party 
to overcome another political party, or by the Crown to- 
circumvent both. But I had a design and a desire to 
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demonstrate the essential difference between personal and 
parliamentary government properly or correctly so-called. 
For the government has been often called parliamentary when 
it was in fact personal government, as from the time of its 
first appearance down to 1640 with the exception of certain 
intervals, usually short, when the parliament for a time found 
itself sufficiently powerful to pass acts of resumption, that is, 
acts to take back those portions of the lands of the Crown 
which had been granted to private subjects. Sir Edward Coke, 
Sir Roberji Cotton, and Sir John Eliot, as has been shown in 
the fourth chapter, were in favour of * Acts of resumption of 
the Crown lands, as the just and frequent way to supply the 
wants of the government, for all, from Henry III. but one, 
till the sixth Henry VIII., have used it.* It may be stated as 
One effect of parliamentary government, when it manifested 
itself between 1640 and 1660, that it put an end to the use of 
torture in England, which it may be hoped even those who 
are the advocates of Prerogative and * Free Monarchy * will 
not particularly object to. 

It is to be expected that the Crown should desire power, 
and that each political party should desire power. At the 
same time it cannot be admitted as a valid plea on behalf of 
the foreigners who, at sundry times, have interfered with the 
English Parliament, that parliamentary representation was 
founded in England by Simon de Montfort, who was not an 
Englishman by name or birth. For the intermeddling by the 
foreigners alluded to was employed to destroy what Simon de 
Montfort died to establish. 

As George III. and other foreigners (George III. though 
born in England had not a drop of English blood in his veins) 
may have erred in ignorance of what is understood among 
English constitutional lawyers by the words English Constitu- 
tion, I will endeavour, as far as I am able, to show what 
those two words mean. 

The most embarrassing and most obtrusive blunder that 
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foreigners make with regard to the English Constitution arises 
from their ignorance of the meaning of the word sovereign* 
The Germans, though they have now a parliament, have a 
parliament only in name, for the sovereign power is not 
distributed between that parliament and their king or 
emperor, who may be described as the Sovereign; and the 
Government, though it may be supposed to have some of the 
marks of a constitutional monarchy, is a military despotism. 
Indeed, though the English Government may be sometimes 
called a constitutional monarchy, it may be questioned whether 
a constitutional monarchy is a possible entity. It has, indeed, 
been said of Talleyrand that if he had any principle, it was 
the principle of devotion to constitutional monarchy. He had 
through life preserved his desire to establish a Constitution 
in France modelled upon that of England, that is, a constitu- 
tional government compounded of popular representation, a 
hereditary monarchy, and a hereditary aristocracy. After 
the French Revolution of 1830, Talleyrand was appointed 
ambassador to the Court of Great Britain, and was thus 
placed in a condition to realize what had been one of his most 
earnest wishes at the outset of his political career — an alliance 
between France and England as constitutional governments. 
But Louis Philippe destroyed the chance of constitutional 
monarchy in France by pursuing a course similar to that 
pursued by George III. in England. Talleyrand could 
hardly have known all the difficulties that occur in the 
working of a constitutional monarchy, as exemplified in 
the first twenty years of the reign of George III. But 
that was not so bad as the state of things Talleyrand had 
seen in France under the old despotism ; and being noble by 
birth and attached by taste to the habits of a select society, 
he regarded hereditary nobility as a part of his idea of 
constitutional government, as much as hereditary monarchy 
and popular representation. Talleyrand had seen so many 
futile attempts at government, attempts which were little or 
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no better than anarchy, that his opinion on constitutional 
monarchy is worth more than the opinion of men of less 
experience. And if to Talleyrand's opinion we add that of 
men who, if they had not seen so much as Talleyrand, had 
probably thought more, we find an inclination of opinion of 
considerable weight in favour of constitutional monarchy. 
As has been mentioned by Professor Bain, * Both John Mill 
and Grote were republicans in principle, but they regarded the 
monarchy as preferable to the exposing of the highest dignity 
of the State to competition.' Where a competition is admitted 
the chances are that the more unscrupulous man will stand 
higher on the list of competitors, than the man really more 
competent but at the same time more scrupulous. 

In savage tribes an absolute monarchy is generally found 
existing ; arbitrary power being the first step from anarchy, 
the adjusting power and freedom being an efiect of maturer 
thinking. Hobbes says that democracy and aristocracy * are 
in effect but one, for democracy is but the government of a 
few orators.'* It is curious that a man who was not likely 
to have read Hobbes, the Marquis de Custine, in a conversa- 
tion given in his Bnissia which he had with the Emperor 
Nicholas, thus describes representative government :— * It is 
a truce signed between democracy and monarchy, under the 
auspices of two very mean tyrants, fear and interest ; and it 
is prolonged by that pride of intellect which takes pleasure in 
talking, and that popular vanity which satisfies itself in words. 
In short, it is the aristocracy of oratory substituted for the 
aristocracy of birth.' * Sir, you speak the truth,' said the 
emperor, pressing my hand, * I have been a representative 
sovereign [in Poland], and the world knows what it has cost 
me not to have been willing to submit to the eidgencies of this 
infamous government. To buy votes, to corrupt consciences, 
to seducQ some in order to deceive others ; all these means I 

* De Corpore Politico^ p. 192. 
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disdained, as degrading those who cibey as mncli as those who 
command, and I have dearly paid the penalty of my straight* 
forwardness ; but, God be praised, I have done for ever with 
this detestable political machine.' The Emperor had before 
said, 'I can understand republicanism; it is a plain and 
straightforward form of government, or, at least, it might be 
so ; I can understand absolute monarchy, for I am myself the 
head of such an order of things ; but I cannot understand a 
representative monarchy ; it is the government of lies, fraud, 
and corruption, and I would rather fall back even upon China 
than ever adopt it.' 

By * representative monarchy ' is probably here meant the 
same thing as a constitutional monarchy, which, though I do 
not agree with his imperial majesty in pronouncing it to be an 
* infamous government ' and a * detestable political machine,' 
may, I think, be described as a very clumsy and a very 
expensive machine by the Englishmen who have studied the 
reign of William III. and that of George III. not to mention 
other English examples, and the Frenchmen who have studied 
the reign of Louis Philippe. 

I am inclined to think that the Emperor Nicholas laboured 
under a similar misapprehension as to the real nature of 
a representative monarchy, that Hobbes and many others 
laboured under. It will be observed that the Emperor 
says, * I have been a representative sovereign.* Whether his 
imperial majesty had studied with any degree of care the 
constitutional history of England I know not. Of the 
constitutional history of England Hobbes knew nothing or 
very little, otherwise he would have known that, at least since 
the granting of Magna Charta, no English king was the 
sovereign of England. Consequently Hobbes, by styling the 
king of England the sovereign, makes an erroneous assertion ; 
confounding kings, improperly styled sovereign, whose power 
is not only capable of legal limitation, but has been actually 
so limited, with kings or monarchs, properly styled sovereign 
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whose power is, by the definition of the word sovereign, 
incapable of legal limitations. 

But the use of the word * sovereign ' by the Emperor 
Nicholas is not liable to the charge of inaccuracy, to which 
the word is liable when applied to any one of several — such 
as King, Lords, and Commons, who together make up the 
sovereign in England. When the Emperor Nicholas used 
the word representative sovereign in saying, * I have been a 
representative sovereign,* the word * representative * meant 
that the people of Poland were the sovereign, and the 
Emperor of Russia described himself as at that time repre- 
senting the people of Poland, the real sovereign, and therefore 
being a representative sovereign. 

The use of the word * sovereign ' is incorrect and mis- 
leading, and is therefore to be carefully avoided by any 
Englishman who has occasion to indicate a king or queen of 
England. Every one who knows anything of the constitu- 
tional laws of England, knows that the word * sovereign ' 
cannot be constitutionally or correctly applied to a king or 
queen of England. In the debates in Parliament on the 
Petition of Right, Lord Chief Justice Coke used these 
memorable words : — * Magna Charta is such a fellow that he 
will have no sovereign.' He had said just before, * " Sove- 
reign Power " is no parliamentary word. In my opinion it 
weakens Magna Charta, and all the statutes, for they are 
absolute without any saving of " Sovereign Power ; " and 
should we now add it, we shall weaken the foundation of 
law, and then the building must needs fall.* ^ 

Lord Chief Justice Coke and Baron Stockmar are, it 
seems, in direct opposition to each other on this point. We 
have seen what the Englishman says ; the German says : — 
* In theory one of the first duties of ministers is to defend 
the prerogatives of the Crown ; but if they fail herein, are we 

* Rushworth, vol. i., p. 568. FarL Ilist.^ vol. ii., p. 357. 
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to allow crack-brained sciolists in politics to deny to the 
Crown the right and power to keep ministers to the fulfil- 
ment of their duty, and not to suffer the Crown, and with 
it the entire commonweal, to come to destruction?.* The 
German notion, then, is that it is tlie Crown and the prero- 
gatives of the Crown that the English people are not to suffer 
to come to destruction. A late minister, who, though not an 
Englishman, except so far as a man is a horse from being 
born in a stable, would have perhaps escaped the damnation 
of Baron Stockmar's * crack-brained sciolists,' for he was all 
for prerogative and free monarchy. The English notion as 
set forth, not only in the speech above quoted of Lord Chief 
Justice Coke, but in the speeches of Sir Thomas Wentworth 
(afterwards Earl of Strafford, whose change of opinion on this 
point cost him his head), of Mr. Noye, and of Mr. Selden, 
was that the English laws * are not acquainted with " Sove- 
reign Power.*' ' 

Those persons who mislead constitutional princes by teach- 
ing them to use words that are at once inaccurate and 
dangerous are their enemies. The 'sovereign' of England 
consists at present — theoretically at least — of the Queen, 
Lords, and Commons. Each of these separately forms only 
a branch of the sovereignty. But the Queen, Lords, and 
Commons are the trustees only of the sovereign power. The 
nation is the owner, and the Commons' House of Parliament, 
as the nation's representative, has undoubtedly more of the 
sovereign power than either the Queen or the House of 
Lords, for the Constitutional Balance is a chimera. 

The theory of what has been termed the Constitutional 
Balance assumes that when a government is composed of 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, they balance one 
another, and by mutual checks produce good government. 
But without going into the question, which has been asked, 
If there are three powers, how is it possible to prevent two of 
them from combining to swallow up the third ? the objection 
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to this theory or hypothesis is, that it involves an absurdity 
and a contradiction on the face of it, since a balance implies 
eqnilibriam or rest, and government implies not rest but 
motion. The error would seem to have arisen from using as 
an illustration the proposition of the Balance, instead of that 
of the Composition and Resolution of Forces. According to 
this proposition, any number of forces may so act upon a body 
as to cause it to move in a direction which shall be determined 
by the number, magnitude, and direction of the given forces ; 
in other words, shall be the resultant of the forces acting upon 
it. Transferring this proposition from the science of physics 
to that of politics, the direction in which a government moves 
will be determined by the number, magnitude, and direction 
of the forces acting upon it. This action of various forces 
upon government in England, which has produced the result 
called the English Constitution, can be traced with some 
degree ef clearness to within fifty years of the !N'orman Con- 
quest; for that system of government which has received 
the name of the English Constitution is the result of a 
struggle continued for many ages between opposing forces. 

In what is called constitutional monarchy there are pro- 
bably many unsettled questions as to the powers vested in the 
various limbs or branches of the sovereignty. The names 
tmnistery prime minister, and others, are apt to give a German 
the notion that the Cabinet is composed merely of some of 
the head servants of the king or queen — ^head .domestics 
perhaps we might say — ^whose duties are not to give but to 
receive advice, particularly on questions of war and peace. 
There is no case, perhaps, where the monarchical branch of 
the sovereignty might Tbe expected to cling more tenaciously 
to the powers it arrogated before the Revolution than to the 
power of making war and peace. The most difficult part of 
the working of the constitutional monarchy machine is in the 
relations of the head of the Cabinet with the monarchical 
branch. What is meant is shown at the end of this chapter. 
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Some may contend tliat this power of war and peace remains 
in the monarchical branch of the sovereignty, and was rightly 
exercised by George III. when he drove England into the 
American War. I have attempted to show in the preceding 
chapter that whether George III. was right or wrong in the 
American War, he was clearly right in making, after 1796, 
war against Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The next war of any importance England undertook was 
the Crimean "War. The younger Pitt had a power as prime 
minister, as has been shown in the preceding chapter, which 
no other English minister ever had ; but an ordinary prime 
minister has a very delicate and a very diflficnlt part to act in 
his communications with the Crown. Of the mystery thrown 
over the relations of the Crown and .the Cabinet, some 
circumstances connected with the causes of the Crimean War 
throw a curious light. For the actual working of the com- 
plicated machine called the English Constitution comprehends 
the relations between the Cabinet and the Crown which have 
been involved in a darkness impenetrable to the vulgar eye* 
Of late, that is, within a very few years, a glimpse of light 
has been introduced into the matter. 

I will quote a few words from & man of parliamentary 
experience and, I may add, of eminence for his public 
services, which may perhaps throw light on a point to which 
some letters published on the appearance of the third volume 
of the Life of the Prince Consort called public attention. 

In a letter to me, dated * Midhurst, 25th November, 1858,' 
Mr. Cobden says : — * Since we last met, the war with Russia 
occurred, and I confess it tended rather to modify my opinion 
as to the aristocratic origin of all our wars. I watched very 
closely the forces at work in carrying us into that war, and 
I did not find that the aristocratic element predominated. 
The House of Commons was far less warlike than the people. 
Talking to Lord Aberdeen one day about the origin of the 
war, he said it was the press that prevented him from keeping 
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the peace. Has it not always been so ? I suspect that the 
newspapers are far more powerful now than ever, and that 
they are gaining upon the power of the orators. As a general 
rule, I think, great orators have done quite as much harm as 
good. They have this to be said for them that they are a sort 
of guarantee in parliamentary government that we are not 
governed by downright fools. It by no means insures our 
being under the rule of honest men or wise statesmen.' 

Now it will be observed that Mr. Cobden here leaves 
altogether out of the problem an element or factor which is 
by no means to be left out. That element or factor is the 
Crown ; which is often supposed to be now only what the 
French Parliament was when Louis XIV. said, * L'etat ! c'est 
moi.' But it was. not till twenty years after the words 
quoted above were written by Mr. Cobden, that it became 
known that so able and well-informed a member of the House 
of Commons as Mr. Cobden did not appear to be in possession 
of correct information respecting the power which the Crown 
exercised so late as the middle of the 19th century. In the 
third volume of the lAfe of the Prince Consort, it appears 
that when important discussions were likely to come on in 
the Cabinet, the Queeii and the Prince took the earliest 
opportunity of communicating their views to the Premier. 
There may be very weighty arguments against this mode of 
carrying on a government, particularly if the writer of five 
letters, signed *Verax,' in the biography of the Prince 
Consort, and reprinted from the Manchester Weekly Times as 
a pamphlet, under the title of the Crown and the Cahinety 
be correct in his conclusion that it was the Crown and not 
the press which prevented Lord Aberdeen from keeping the 
peace. But after giving the point a good deal of considera- 
tion, I am not inclined to agree with this conclusion. And 
though Lord Aberdeen might consider himself debarred by 
his position from expressing to Mr. Cobden any hint of his 
opinion of Baron Stockmar's knowledge of the English 
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Constitution, lie was not called upon as a man of honour, to 
give a nan causa jpro causa. Moreover, an opinion similar 
to that expressed by the Prince in a letter to Baron Stockmar, 
of Russian duplicity and the free use of unscrupulous means 
towards ambitious ends, had become very general in England. 
In the second section of the next chapter will he found an 
example of Count Nesselrode's mode of transacting political 
business, which might justify anyone in keeping a sharp look 
out from * a trap ' when business had to be transacted with 
Count Nesselrode, who in the affair in the next chapter 
showed that he was a man without faith and without mercy. 

The writer of the pamphlet referred to says, * A dispatch 
from Count Nesselrode made it clear that Russia understood 
the Vienna Note in the sense which the Turkish Government 
alleged that it was capable of bearing — a sense different from 
that in which it had been accepted by the other Powers. 
This diflficulty might have been overcome by further nego- 
tiations, but the cry went forth that Russia had tried to 
deceive us, and the indignation roused by Russian supposed 
treachery made war inevitable. We learn now that this 
was the Court view.' But it might also have been Lord 
Aberdeen's view. The writer, too, uses the words * the cry 
went forth, and the indignation roused made war inevitable ;' 
— ^words that are quite in accordance with Lord Aberdeen's 
words above quoted, as spoken to Mr. Cobden, that * it was 
the press^ that prevented him from keeping the peace.' 

The Crimean War cost England nearly one hundred 
millions of pounds sterling, and if it prevented the Emperor 
Nicholas from accomplishing his purpose of becoming the 
dominant power in Europe and Asia, by the possession of 
Constantinople, it was more economical to spend one hundred 
millions at that time, than to leave him to work his will by 
unscrupulous diplomacy, and when that failed by war, till it 

^ The word press is underlined in Mr. Cobden*s letter now before me. 
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would cost more than two hundred millions to prevent him 
from possessing Constantinople, and extending his bad 
government, of which he had been heard to say, * Despotism 
was the very essence,' east, west, south, to the uttermost 
bounds of the earth, crushing all the institutions that render 
man a free agent, subject only to the dominion of law. 

It is not surprising that what is called the Eastern Ques- 
tion should have long occupied the attention of Europe. 
Two monarchies, rather of Asiatic than of European type, 
have obtained a footing on the eastern frontier of Europe. 
Both of these have at various times sought to extend their 
teiTitory westward by force of arms. In the course of ages 
the more southern of these two monarchies has declined so 
much in power as to cease to be formidable to its neighbours ; 
the more northern, on the oth^r hand, has gone on increasing 
its dominion by conquest. Therefore it is obvious that pre- 
cautions are needed rather against the northern than the 
southern monarchy. For a time it was supposed that the 
two might counterbalance one another. But that time has 
long gone by, and near the beginning of the 19th century, a 
statesman of great sagacity proposed a plan which appeared^ 
to him to promise a better counterpoise to the northern 
monarchy. When Talleyrand held the portfolio of foreign 
affairs, after the battle of Ulm, and again after the battle of 
Austerlitz, he proposed to Napoleon to cede to Austria the 
whole of Wallachia, Moldavia, Bessarabia, and the northern 
part of Bulgaria. The advantages he contemplated from this 
arrangement were chiefly those of having in the east of 
Europe a power more able than Turkey, to be a counterpoise 
to Russia. Napoleon paid no attention to the proposal. 
Whether or not this was one of the causes which induced 
Talleyrand a year or two after to resign the portfolio of foreign 
affairs, it may be supposed that a career of victory had 
rendered Napoleon impatient of advice, while Talleyrand 
might think he had rendered services which did not merit 
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neglect. Whatever may be the value of Talleyrand's advice 
in this case, it -was given with that unimpassioned good sense 
which was the leading characteristic of Talleyrand. And it 
is somewhat curions that Lord Beaconsfield, who cannot be 
considered as bearing much resemblance to Talleyrand in the 
character of his mind, appeared to feel strongly the need of 
some counterpoise to the ambition and power of Russia. If 
Napoleon had taken Talleyrand's plan of a counterpoise to 
Russia, instead of his own disastrous Russian campaign, 
the history of Europe might have been different from 
what it is. 

Mr. Disraeli in 1876 and 1877 had a very different * Crown ' 
to deal with in the attempt to oppose the ambition of Russia, 
than that which Talleyrand had to encounter some three- 
quarters of a century before. Mr. Disraeli might have some 
portion of Talleyrand's command of temper ; but he had not 
to undergo any such trials as Talleyrand, when Napoleon 
retorted irony of a most refined character, by bursts of rage 
and abuse couched in the language of the revolutionary 
guard-room. Yet Mr. Disraeli's exertions were not more 
effective in opposing Russia than Talleyrand's had been more 
than half a century before. The third volume of the Life 
of the Prince Consort did not produce much, if any, effect 
in stirring up the British nation against Russia ; but it stirred 
up a writer in the Manchester Weekly Times, in five letters, 
signed *Verax,* the first dated December 22nd, 1877, and 
the other four the four next following weeks, to call public 
attention to his view of the contents of the volume, and of 
its appearance at that time. This writer's view is that the 
object was to stir the British nation to a war with Russia in 
support of the Ottoman Turk, as the Crimean "War had been. 
But the Ottoman Turk had done his business so effectually at 
Batak, and Mr. MacGahan had done his work so effectually, 
that the Ottoman Turk had no more chance of getting any 
more of John Bull's money or blood to support his expensive 
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establishments. The result was, that the Turk had to fight 
the Russian single-handed, and showed more fight than was 
supposed to be left in him, exhausted by a long course of 
uninterrupted misgoveniment. 

It is not easy to discover any case in which Lord Beacons- 
field perceived the true interests of England, except the 
perception that Russia was more dangerous to England than 
Turkey. But he was unfortunate in being unable to discover 
any mode of opposing Russia better than a panegyric on 
Turkey, a subject for panegyric bearing an ominous resem- 
blance to the subject selectid by certain Greek sophists, the 
Turk's predecessor in Egypt, Busiris. 

Lord Beaconsfield so managed the power that a parlia- 
mentary majority gave him, that the English government 
during his administration was not parliamentary government 
at all, — but would have been a simple despotism, but for the 
liberty of the press and the ancient constitutional right of 
assembling in public meetings and freely discussing public 
affairs. A remarkable example of this feature of ther English 
Constitution was exhibited by the crowded public meetings 
in the autumn of 1876, throughout Great Britain, at which 
the people of England and Scotland declared their abhorrence 
of the Bulgarian massacres, and their determination never 
more to shed their blood or waste their treasure in defence of 
the Ottoman Turk. 

The way in which Lord Beaconsfield's government com- 
mitted England to another Afghan War is a crucial case of 
non-parliamentary government — of government not parlia- 
mentary, but personal engaged in for the gloiification of the 
man charged to the brim with orator courage — ^who then 
wielded the power of the great people whom he has 
designated *the spawn of the northern forests.* Lord 
Beaconsfield's panegyric on George III. gives the keynote to 
a government which, according to Lord Beaconsfield, was to 
confer on the people of England * the blessings of England's 
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old free monarcliy.' Under the rule of George III. the 
blessings which the English people received from the 
restoration of their * free monarchy ' were cruel disasters 
and disgraces still more cruel ; and if Providence had not 
sent him a great general in Wellington, the disasters and 
disgraces would have been ten times worse. Lord Beaconsfield 
contrived to compress into the six years of his administration 
much of the gem' us of George III.'s long reign ; and in 
persisting in the repetition of the Bumes tragedy at Caubul 
he has laid himself open to the charge of surpassing even 
George III. in his perverse obstinacy in the wrong. That a 
man should undertake the government of the British Empire 
without a competent knowledge of the history of that Afghan 
War which has conferred a sinister immortality on one 
man at least, who achieved an English peerage by his success 
in gibbetting Sir Alexander Bumes for twenty years as the 
* Instigator of the Afghan War, ' does not appear to give 
promise of that prudence, of that sagacity, of that extensive 
knowledge which the English people in the latter days of the 
1 9th century might hope to see in any man called to fill 
the high office of their prime minister. Of the man who 
expoEed Sir Alexander Bumes to a cruel death and then muti- 
lated his papers, and thereby blackened his memory for twenty 
years, I shall have to speak in the second section of the next 
chapter. He was not a foreigner, but he and his colleagues 
were hardly less dangerous to the constitutional liberties 
of the English people than the foreigner whose cry was always 
for prerogative and a free monarchy, which means an 
absolute monarchy, in other words, a despotism. 

There is a matter which, though I shall have to return to 
it in the second section of the next chapter, I will mention 
here as showing in a marked way the difference between a 
free or unlimited and a limited monarchy. The matter I 
allude to is shortly this. 

On the 19th of December, 1837, a Russian officer named 
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Vickovich^ arrived at the city of Canbtil, bearing letters, like 
those brought by Sir Alexander Bnmes, of a pnrely com- 
mercial character. The letters, of which one was from, the 
Emperor himself, the other from Count Simonich, were 
written in the Russian and Persian languages. On the day 
after the arrival of Vickovich at Caubul, Bumes reported the 
fact to the Supreme Government, and detailed the circum- 
stances of his reception. Like nearly every word that places 
the conduct of Dost Mahomed in a favourable light, the 
passages of Bumes's dispa«K;h which reported that Dost 
Mahomed said he had come to him for his counsel on the 
occasion ; that he did not wish to have anything to do with 
any other power than the British, or to receive any agent of 
any power whatever as long as he had a hope of sympathy 
from us ; and, to use the words of Bumes, ' that he would 
order the Russian agent to be turned out, detained on the 
road, or act in any way I desired him ' — ^were cut out of the 
papers of Sir Alexander Bumes before those papers were 
placed in the printer's hands. This was the work of a limited 
monarchy and of parliamentary government. So much for 
Bumes and limited monarchy with parliamentary govern- 
ment. Now for Vickovich with unlimited monarchy and 
without parliamentary govemment. 

Vickovich, like Bumes, appears to have been an able man. 
When it became manifest that Bumes's govemment rejected 
his advice respecting Dost Mahomed, Bumes left Caubul, and 
Vickovich rose greatly in favour; as a Russian agent he 
promised everything that Dost Mahomed wanted. On 
Vickovich's return to Persia in 1839, the Russian minister 
there instructed him to proceed direct to St. Petersburg. 
On his arrival there, expecting at least thanks for his ser- 
vices, for he had performed the work intrusted to him with 

1 Otherwise Viktevitch or Wiktevitch. Note in Kaye*s History of the 
War in Afghanistan^ vol. i., p. 192. (Srd edition, London, 1874.) Caubul 
I am aware I have before spelt Cabul. It is also spelt Cabool, Kabul, &c. 
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great ability, lie reported himself to Count Nesselrode and 
received a message that Count Nesselrode * knew no Captain. 
Vickovich, except an adventurer of that name who, it was 
reported, had been lately engaged in some unauthorized 
intrigues at Caubul and Candahar.' Vickovich saw at once 
that he was to be treated after the fashion in which the 
despotism he had served treats its slaves — ^for under a 
* free monarchy ' all are slaves except the * free monarch.' 
Vickovich therefore saw no course but one : he went back to 
his hotel, wrote a few lines, burnt all his other papers, and 
blew out his brains. 

This was *free monarchy' without a parliament. The 
victim here knew he had no redress and no hope of redress. 
In Burnes's case the monarchy was not a free but a limited 
monarchy, and the parliament had Bumes*s papers read to it 
in such a garbled and mutilated shape, that Bumes was made 
to utter opinions that were really not his, but the opposite 
of his. 

I wish a man had been alive at the time who had more thanf 
ordinary power of describing in apt language such men as 
this Count Nesselrode, and in a letter written about a year 
before his death thus expresses himself respecting a man 
whom he considered a bad minister: *He is matter of 
history ; and wherever I find a tyrant, or a villain, I will 
mark him.' 

Vickovich died unavenged. At the end of twenty years, 
as will be shown in the second section of the next chapter, 
Bumes's memory was rescued from the blot put upon it 
by the mutilation of his papers — a proof that parliamentary 
government, though it may be misled into error, is, upon 
the whole, rather better than personal government and ' free* 
monarchy.' 

There is one mark of a constitutional king or queen as- 
distinguished from a free monarch or despot which it may be 
of use to English prime ministers to know. The mark ia 
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this, that a constitational king or queen shall invariably treat 
as a gentleman the individual whose duty it may be to see 
them on affairs of State. The King of France, restored 
after the battle of "Waterloo, reigned as a constitutional king. 
Shortly after the battle of "Waterloo, the Duke of "Wellington 
was summoned to attend the investiture of the Duke de Berri 
with the Order of the Fleece. The Duke walked up and 
bowed to the King. The King turned his back on him. "With 
his characteristic caution the Duke, to ascertain whether the 
act was intentional or accidental, went round, again faced 
the King, and again bowed. The King repeated the insult. 
The Duke instantly left the palace with the determination 
never to re-enter it. Three weeks after, the Comte d'Artois 
called one evening, and began by observing that the Duke had 
not been at the Tuilleries. The Duke replied that it was his 
intention not to go there again. The Comte trusted that the 
apparent manner of the King would not have such an effect 
as it occurred in a moment of irritation. The Duke of 
Wellington replied, * Sir, circumstances ' have, these last 
eighteen months, placed me, an English gentleman, in con- 
stant communication with emperors and kings, and I have 
never before received an insult or would have suffered it to 
pass unnoticed. The King of France knows that I have 
placed him on his throne ; he knows, too, that I hold a high 
and responsible position as commander-in-chief of the armies 
here, which, if withdrawn, would leave him in a condition 
which it would be unnecessary to detail. I will never again, 
Sir, enter the Palace of the Tuilleries.' The Duke added, 
* As an English gentleman I can never re-enter the Palace.' 
The same evening the King sent to beg his attendance. He 
went and was most graciously received, all the courtiers who 
had on the last occasion adopted the air of their master 
being most obsequious. 

It will be observed that the Duke of Wellington did not 
say as Duke of Wellington, or as Prince of Waterloo, but as 
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an Englisli gentleman, wbicli is altogether a different thing 
from a French gentilhomme, or a German prince, to say 
nothing of a German baron, a rank having some affinity to 
that which Lady Joan Fitz-Warene, the grand-danghter of a 
waiter, assigns to English baronets — * our physician,' observes 
her ladyship, 'is a bai*onet, and I daresay some of our 
tradesmen, brewers, or people of that class/ 



c 2 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Government of British India by the English 

Parliament. 

SECTION I. 

lord CLIVE — the duke op WELLINGTON. 

In the first chapter we have seen that in the early stages of 
the history of the human race, the pirate was a gentleman, the 
merchant a pedlar. In those times the pirates were the con- 
quering class : a class in direct contrast with the trading class, 
who sought for gain by quiet industry, which was reckoned tho 
work of a coward and slave. !N'ow it so happened that the 
people who were the descendants of those who had first 
entered and taken possession of England as pirates and 
robbers, first entered the district of Asia named Hindu- 
stan as pedlars. And what took place will enable me to give 
an illustration of the division of mankind into pirates and 
pedlars. The English entered Hindustan with no hostile 
intention, but simply with the intention of exchanging their 
European wares for Asiatic wares ; for, in short, making an 
exchange which should be advantageous to both the parties 
engaged in the transaction. But the robber chiefs, who 
formed the governing class in Hindustan, were by no means 
satisfied with any transaction in which they should not 
engross the greater part of whatever was to be gained. 
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When I was arguing some years ago with Mr. Cobden 
the question of war and peace, he said, in a letter dated 
8th August, 1853 : * Certainly I do not profess the non- 
resistance priDciple.^ But do not let yourself imbibe the 
notion that Quakers are people to submit to wrong or 
oppression. They have been of all men the most steady 
and successful champions of human rights and liberties ; not 
by fighting but by passive resistance. At one time they 
filled nearly all the gaols of England ; but they beat their 
oppressors, and' extorted religious privileges which were 
denied to more numerous sects.* In answer to my question, 
would England have got rid of the tyranny of the Stuarts, 
or America of the tyranny of George III. without fighting ? 
Mr. Cobden replied, in a letter dated 10th August, 1853 : 
* Don't expect me to vindicate the Quakers' passive resistance, 
but tliey^ have a very awkward logic (I mean the clever ones), 
and say in reply, admitting that two wars (Washington's and 
Cromwell's to wit) have accomplished their object ; how many 
have failed and turned out not merely abortive but ridiculous 
failures, by losing sight altogether of the objects originally 
aimed at ; and then when you tell them that they would be 
hilled for passive resistance, they ask drily whether nobody 
has been killed by viar. But these are their arguments not 
mine.* 

Let us look for a moment at what appears an argument of 
some force — ^beating their oppressors by going to gaol. Well 
— ^suppose the gaol was the gaol known as the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, and not one of the English gaols in the time of 
James 11., bad enough places for health undoubtedly ; and 
suppose that the governor of the gaol was the slave, not of 

1 This is an answer to the doubt expressed by Mr. W. E. Forster at the 
dinner of the Cobden Club on July 20th, 1878. Mr. Forster's words as 
reported in the Daily News are : * If it were true, which I rather doubt 
that he ever advocated the doctrine of peace-at-any-price.* 

' The italics are Mr. Cobden's. 
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James II., but of Surajali Dowlah, compared to whom James II. 
•was an angel of mercy, and we shall see wliat tliis argument 
amounts to. If the passive resistance doctrines had had 
their full force given to them, we should have had hundreds 
of English merchants perishing by the unrelenting cruelty 
and insatiable avarice of such robber tyrants as he who, in 
a single night, destroyed by a most cruel death a hundred 
and twenty-three out of a hundred and forty-six English 
traders. 

By going to prison ! Those unhappy men vent to prison — 
at least, they were driven to prison by the guards of the 
Asiatic tyrant at the point of the sword — the prison being 
twenty feet square, the air-holes small, the time the summer 
solstice, and the climate that of Bengal.^ They cried for 
mercy; they offered large bribes to the gaolers. But the 
Nabob was asleep, and would be angry if he was awakened 
before he had slept off his debauch. Then the prisoners 
went mad with despair. They trampled each other down, 
fought for the places at the windows, imploring the guards to 
fire among them. The gaolers shouted with laughter at the 
frantic struggles of their victims. The savage !N'abob instead 
of showing any pity for the survivors loaded them with irons, 
because he suspected them of knowing more than they chose 
to tell about the treasures of the Company. One English- 
woman, who had survived that night, was placed in the 
Nabob's harem at Moorshedabad. There is but one way of 
dealing with such cases as this, which proved that the 

* Mr. Mill (HisU of British India, vol. iii., p. 149, 3rd edition) says, • A 
place which the English themselves had employed as a prison. It was 
a small, iU-aired, and unwholesome dungeon ; and the English had their 
own practice to thank for suggesting it to the officers of the Subahdar as 
a fit place of confinement.' But Mr. Mill in order to make out a case 
here against the English has to prove, which he has not done, that the 
English ever imprisoned one hundred and forty-six persons at one time 
in the Black Hole. 
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remedy of passive resistance and going to prison is of no use 
when the prison is such a place as the Black Hole of Calcutta ; 
and the gaoler snch a person as Snrajah Dowlah. If Clive 
had been a Quaker, the crime committed by the Asiatic 
tyrant might have gone unpunished. Or, if the crime had 
been perpetrated on Asiatics it might have been perpetrated 
with impunity, for the Asiatics seem brought into the 
world to be 'the prey of some beast of prey, whether a tiger 
with four legs or an infinitely more cruel tyrant with two 
legs. Surajah Dowlah might be neither better nor worse than 
the average of Oriental despots of whom early debauchery 
enervates the body and the mind. He indulged immoderately 
in the use of alcoholic stimulants, which inflamed his weak 
brain almost to madness. He was one of those beings in the 
human shape who had by an education, such as Asiatic 
despots receive, reached that stage of human depravity when 
the contemplation of pain inflicted either on beasts or birds 
or human beings was an agreeable excitement ; unmixed 
with any danger, the defiance of which has been said, truly 
or not, to * make ambition virtue.' But in this case the 
crime was perpetrated not on Asiatics, but on Europeans — 
Europeans, too, of a race having in them something dan- 
gerous underneatli their pedlar garb and occupation, and 
the retribution that followed it was the destruction and the 
foundation of an empire. 

Surajah Dowlah even before the day which decided the 
fate of India had learned to fear, as well as to hate, the 
English. Under the influence of his fear he sent money to 
Calcutta as compensation for the murders of the Black 
Hole. Under that of his hatred he sent jewels to Bussy, 
and called on him to hasten to protect Bengal against ' Clive, 
the daring in war,' on whom, he said, ' may all bad fortune 
attend.' On the 23rd of June, 1757, was fought at Plassey 
the battle which decided the fate of the English in India. 
The army of Snrajah Dowlah was composed of forty thousand 
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infantry, fifty pieces of ordnance of tlie largest size, eacli 
drawn by a long team of white oxen, and each pushed on 
behind by an elephant, and of fifteen thousand cavalry. To 
this multitude Clive, who had not long before been turned 
into a soldier from a commercial clerk, had to oppose a force 
consisting only of three thousand men. Of these nearly a 
thousand were English; and all were led and had been 
trained by English oflScers. In Olive's little army appeared 
the English Thirty-Ninth Kegiment, which still bears on its 
colours the name of Plassey. With this army of three 
thousand men, Olive, with the loss of twenty-two killed atnd 
fifty wounded, scattered an army of near sixty thousand men, 
and conquered an empire larger and more populous than 
Great Britain. 

We must go back nearly two thousand years for a parellel 
to the battle of Plassey; and then the odds were about 
twenty to one against LucuUus as they were at Plassey 
against Olive. The ancient historians say that the sun never 
saw a battle with such inferiority of numbers on the side of 
the victors as that of LucuUus against Tigi*anes. The army 
of LucuUus being encamped in a large plain by the bank of 
the river, appeared contemptible to Tigranes, and furnished 
matter of amusement to the king's flatterers. Tigranes also 
attempted to be witty, and, in a scoflSng manner, uttered the 
well-known saying, * If they have come as ambassadors, there 
are too many of them ; if as soldiers too few.' The army of 
LucuUus was on the west side of the river, that of Tigranes 
on the east side. At daybreak LucuUus led out his troops, 
and, as the river makes a bend towards the west at a place 
where it was easiest to ford, LucuUus marched in that direc- 
tion, which led Tigranes to think that he was retreating. 
But in a very short time the first eagle came in sight, for 
LucuUus having reached the place where he meant to ford 
the river had now faced about, and the cohorts were taking 
their position in manipuli for the purpose of crossing the 
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river ; on which Tigranes called out two or three times, * What, 
are they coming against us ?'^ Plutarch says, probably with 
gross exaggeration, * It is said that above one hundred thousand 
of the infantry of Tigranes perished, and very few of the 
cavalry escaped. On the side of the Romans, a hundred men 
were wounded and five killed.' 

It now became a matter not of choice but of necessity that 
a change should take place in the relations of the English 
to the people of India. Accordingly the English Trading 
Company, whose demeanour had been so humble towards the 
robber captains who figured as Indian sovereigns, started up 
from its pedlar posture into the image of a sovereign also. 
And here a task of no ordinary difficulty presents itself. 
Lord Macaulay has given a most powerful description in his 
Ussay on Lord Olive of the misgovemment of the English 
Company of Traders during the ^ye years that followed the 
departure of Clive from Bengal in 1760 : * The Roman 
proconsul, who, in a year or two, squeezed out of a province 
the means of rearing marble palaces and baths on the shores 
of Campania, of drinking from amber, of feasting on singing 
birds, of exhibiting armies of gladiators and flocks of came- 
lopards ; the Spanish viceroy, who, leaving behind him the 
curses of Mexico or Lima, entered Madrid with a long train 
of gilded coaches, and of sumpter-horses trapped and shod 
with silver, were now outdone. Cruelty, indeed, properly 
so-called, was not among the vices of the servants of the 
Company. But cruelty itself could hardly have produced 
greater evils than sprang from their unprincipled eagerness 
to be rich.' 

The Company paid salaries to its agents too low to enable 
them to live without indirect gains. Before the battle of 
Plassey, which changed the position of the Company from a 
merely trading to a ruling body, the private trade carried on 

* See Plutarch, Lucullus^ c. 27. 
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by the Company's agents to enable them even to live in 
India and lay by something for their return to England," 
coald only affect the dividends payable to the proprietors. 
Bat after the battle of Plassey the Company became a ruling 
body. Its servants might still be called factors when they 
were really governors of provinces, with powers indicated by 
the word proconsuls. We shall see that later some, at least 
of those who acted as proconsuls of extensive provinces and 
commanders of armies, were content to return home in 
honourable poverty from a land which once appeared to 
every greedy factor a fair and promising field for the acqui- 
sition of boundless wealth. The man who would hold Ids 
place as governor-general was called upon to reconcile 
the irreconcilable. The Directors of the East India Com- 
pany are represented by Lord Macaulay as writing thus 
to Warren Hastings : — * Govern leniently, and send more 
money ; practise strict justice and moderation towards neigh- 
bouring powers, and send more money.' 

The English East India Company having obtained certain 
territorial possessions in India, the question arose of securing 
those possessions against enemies on all sides. At first the 
question of frontier did not present itself so strongly as it 
did when their territories grew to the dimensions of an 
empire, as one Indian power after another succumbed before 
the victorious Trading Company, many of whose soldiers 
showed themselves in military qualities not unworthy to be 
the successors of * Clive, the daring in war.' 

Mr. Mill has some remarks on security on the occasion of 
the division of the territory of Tippoo's kingdom of Mysore, 
' The Nizam, though from the inferior part which he had 
taken in the war, he was not entitled to an equal share with 
the English in the benefits which resulted from it, was gratified 
by receiving an equal portion of territory. The necessity, 
however, was inculcated of moderation in the desires of both ; 
and the principle which was laid down was, that they should 
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content themselves with such a portion of territory as would 
indemnify them for the charges of the war, and yield 
security. The wo.rd security, brought in upon this occasion, 
was calculated to answer any purpose to which they, who 
made use of it, had, or could have, any desire to apply it. 
Demands for security had no limit but the pleasure and 
power of those by whom they were set up.* ^ On this 
occasion it was decreed that the English should have, together 
with territory both on the western and eastern coast, the 
fortress, city, and island of Seringapatam, as a place which 
effectually secured the communication between the British 
territory on both coasts, and strengthened the lines of defence 
in every direction.* 

Now here, whether the term * scientific frontier ' be used 
or simply * security,' the arrangement above mentioned at 
least presents the appearance of promising some security to 
the English possessions in that part of India. But in truth 
the real security and the only * scientific frontier ' which is of 
value is the character for veracity, the character for keeping 
their word to the letter which the English have established 
for themselves as a nation; the character of sedulously 
avoiding the smallest approach to the systematic falsehood 
which Asiatics practise, and by which, if an Asiatic were 
ever to obtain rule as head of a government in England, he 
might attempt, for his own Asiatic purposes, to destroy at 
once the power and the honour of the English nation. 
Lord Macaulay says, in his Essay on Glive^ ' English valour 
and English intelligence have done less to extend and to 
preserve our Oriental empire than English veracity. All that 
we could have gained by imitating the doublings, the 
evasions, the fictions, the perjuries which have been employed 
against us, is as nothing when compared with what we have 
gained by being the one power in India on whose word 

Hist, of British India, vol. vi., pp. 137, 138 (3rd edition). « Ibid. 
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reliance can be placed. No oatli whicli superstition can: 
devise, no hostage, however precions, inspires a hundredth 
part of the confidence which is produced by the " yea, yea " 
and " nay, nay" of a British envoy. No fastness, however, 
strong by art or nature, gives to its inmates a security like 
that enjoyed by the chief who, passing through the territories 
of powerful and deadly enemies, is armed with the British 
guarantee. The mightiest princes of the east can scarcely, 
by the offer of enormous usury, draw forth any portion of the 
wealth which is concealed under the hearths of their subjects. 
The British Government offers little more than four per cent., 
and avarice hastens to bring forth tens of millions of rupees 
from its most secret repositories. The greatest advantage 
which a government can possess is to be the one trustworthy 
government in the midst of governments which nobody can 
trust. This advantage we enjoy in Asia. Had we acted 
during the last two generations on the Asiatic principles of 
lying and forging and breaking faith, it is our firm belief that 
no courage or capacity could have upheld our empire.* * 

But it would seem that the opinion which some great men 
have acted upon in days gone by has not yet died out — the 
opinion that for empire foul means are to be used if fair are 
not available. Lord Macaulay, who objects to Sir John 
Malcolm's defence of Lord Olive's Asiatic practices in the 
matter of what in plain English is called honesty, makes an 
ingenious diversion in favour of Lord Olive, on the ground of 
the total absence of fear in his daring and resolute character. 
But the same argument may be used in defence of the 
greatest robbers recorded in history. The absence of fear 
did not hinder Caesar, Oromwell, and Bonaparte from using 
deception when it suited their purpose. Lord Macaulay 
differs from Mr. Mill in adopting a line of argument as if to 
make it appear that deception was alien to Olive's character, 

^ Essay on Lord Clive. 
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on the supposition that a daring character mnst necessarily 
be an open character, tt hich is not borne out by facts. Mr. 
Mill, on the other hand, uses these words : ' Clive, whose 
deception, when it suited his purpose, never cost a pang.' * 
Lord Macaulay, however, in saying that Olive's use of 
deception was not merely a crime but a blunder, and that his 
breach of faith in the case of Omichund was not only 
unnecessary, but most inexpedient, appears to agree with Mr. 
Mill in his opinion of Clive as a statesman. Mr. Mill thus 
expresses his opinion of Lord Clive as a statesman : * With great 
audacity, both military and political, fortunately adapted to 
the scene in which he acted, and with considerable skill in the 
adaptation of temporary expedients to temporary exigencies, 
he had no capacity for a comprehensive scheme, including 
any moderate anticipation of the future ; and it was the 
effects of his short-sighted regulations, and of the unfounded 
and extravagant hopes he had raised, with which the Com- 
pany were now [1772] struggling on the verge of ruin, and 
on account of which the conduct both of them and of their 
servants was exposed to far more than its due share of 
obloquy and condemnation.** 

Clive's genius for war changed the position of his country- 
men in India, from that of despised pedlars into that before 
held by the French in India, of a people capable of victory 
and empire. But the change was not of Clive's seeking. It 
was forced upon him and his countrymen by those who 
preferred the short road to wealth, which will always be in 
favour with a large portion of the human race. It is curious 
that the end of Clive, who has been considered as the only 
great commander who gave as early proof of talents for war 
as Napoleon Bonaparte, was so much enveloped in clouds and 
darkness as that of Bonaparte. Both burst into distinction long 
before the age at which Csesar, or Frederic, or Marlborough, 

* HUt»t vol. iii., p. 171, note (3rd edition). * Ibid., p. 437. 
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or Wellington, had emerged from obscurity. Both became 
famous at twenty-five, and before they had doabled that age 
they had ceased to live. Clive did not, indeed, like Bonaparte 
die a captive, but when he was within a year of the age of 
fifty he died by his own hand. The constitutional malady in 
his case was connected with the same part of the organism 
as the scirrhus in the pylorus which destroyed Bonaparte. 
From early youth Clive had been subject to fits of that 
mental gloom which leads to weariness of life, and is 
characteristic of those who, from the earliest traditions of our 
race, have been said *• to rejoice exceedingly and to be glad 
when they can find the grave.* 

Lord Macaulay has thus described the combination of 
causes that appeared to have driven Clive to such a &ite, 
after a life which may be not untruly said to have been not 
only prosperous but glorious. 

* From early youth he had been subject to fits of that 
strange melancholy " which rejoiceth exceedingly and is glad 
when it can find the grave.** While a writer at Madras, 
he had twice attempted to destroy himself. Business and 
prosperity had produced a salutary effect on his spirits. In 
India, while he was occupied by great affairs, in England, 
while wealth and rank had still the charm of novelty, he had 
borne up against his constitutional misery. But he had now 
nothing to do, and nothing to wish for. His active spirit in 
an inactive situation drooped and withered like a plant in an 
uncongenial air, the malignity with which his enemies had 
pursued him, the indignity with which he had been treated 
by the Committee, the censure, lenient as it was, which the 
House of Commons had pronounced, the knowledge that he 
was regarded by a large portion of his countrymen as a cruel 
and perfidious tyrant, all concurred to irritate and depress 
him. In the meantime, his temper was tried by acute 
physical suffering. During his long residence in tropical 
climates, he had contracted several painful distempers. In 
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order to obtain ease lie called in the help of opiam ; and he 
was gradually enslaved by this treacherous ally. To the last, 
however, his genins occasionally flashed through the gloom. 
It was said that he wonld sometimes, after sitting silent and 
torpid for honrs, ronse himself to the discnssion of some great 
question, would display in full vigour all the talents of the 
soldier and the statesman, and would then sink back into 
melancholy repose.* 

The history of Qive affords an interesting commentary on 
the old text of ' earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust ;' 
which when read in Westminster Abbey over the grave of 
a man who, like Clive, was a soldier of the East India 
Company, drew tears from men who had served under him. 
The commentary goes to show that the conquerors of India 
in the 18th century were men certainly not inferior to the 
conquerors of England in the 11th century. In every respect 
Clive the conqueror of the 18th century was a superior man, 
as daring and as able a soldier, and a far better statesman, than 
the bastard son of Robert le Diable, Duke of Normandy, the 
llth century conqueror. That he was a more humane man 
may be inferred from the seven hundred years between the 
two men. Lord Macaulay says : * When it was rumoured 
that the fortune which had enabled its possessor to carry the 
county against the head of a house as old as Domesday Book 
had been accumulated by violating public faith, by deposing 
legitimate princes, by reducing whole provinces to beggary,' 
&o. As old as Domesday Book ! I suppose the devil 
is as old, perhaps a little older, than Domesday Book ; the 
devil, too, was not only alive but kicking when the author of 
Domesday Book reduced the northern counties of England 
to a desert. * Deposing legitimate princes,' too, and * reducing 
whole provinces to beggary.' Harold, if not quite so 
legitimate a prince as the kings and princes and emperors 
of the Holy Alliance, was at least as legitimate as William, 
the illegitimate son of the Duke of Normandy. The Indian 
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official, it has been said, had thriven by deposing legitimate 
princes and reducing whole provinces to beggary. What did 
the man who was not only as old but somewhat older than 
Domesday Book ? 

William of Malmesbury, who wrote in the reign . of 
Stephen, about eighty years after, says : * From York to 
Durham not an inhabited village remained. Fire, slaughter, 
and desolation made a vast wilderness there, which continues 
to this day.' 

From Durham north to Hexham, from the Wear to the 
Tyne, the man who was older than Domesday Book continued 
what Ordericus Vitalis calls the feralis occisto, meaning to 
indicate the wild beast in a human form ; and says that more 
than a hundred thousand victims perished. * It was,* says 
Roger Hoveden, * a horrid spectacle to see on the high road 
and public places, and at the doors of houses, human bodies 
eaten by the worms, for there remained none to cover them 
with a little earth.* The fields in cul%re were burned, and 
the cattle and the com in the bams carried off. After eating 
the flesh of dead horses the people of Yorkshire and Northum- 
berland are said to have been driven to feed on human flesh. ^ 
Whatever the earlier Indian conquerors may have been those 
Normans were hostes humani generis^ and the man mnst 
be hard up for a pedigree who boasts of such ancestors. I 
don't know what crest Clive adopted, but he might have 
adopted the same as that of the other eminent man whose name 
is at the head of this section, a lion holding a flag in his 
paw. 

I am inclined, on a tolerably careful weighing of the 
circumstances of the case that have come within my observa- 
tion, to adopt Lord Macaulay's view of the character of Lord 
Clive rather than Mr. Mill's. I am much inclined to the 
opinion that Clive, bom in a more civilized age, was of a 
nobler type of character than either the chief of the band 
or any of his followers — the founders of families as old as 
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Domesdaj Book — all of whom, the chief and his followers, 
were more likely to resemble Warren Hastings and his agent 
Devi or Deby Sing, than ' Clive, the daring in war.* I think 
that Clive, though he never shrank from meeting an armed 
enemy at whatever odds against himself, would have shrank 
from the — to Europeans — ^unimaginable cruelties imputed to 
Warren Hastings through his agent Deby Sing to extort, 
under the name of rent, the last morsel of food from the 
wretched natives of Hindustan, to swell the dividends of the 
* proprietors ' of East India stock. Cruelties such, that the 
reporter states, that Mr. Burke, when he came to that part of 
his speech which dwelt on the unspeakable cruelties * of some 
of the tools of this monster Deby Sing,' * dropped his head 
upon his hands a few minutes. '1 

It is just that the truth as far as it can be obtained should be 
told. Whether there are or are not traders that are stimulated 
by what General Sir William Napier, in his paper on the Duke 
of Wellington, in the London and Westminster Review for 
January, 1838, calls *the cold, calculating baseness of com- 
mercial avarice ; ' there have been in the course of ages, 
vthough Sir W. Napier only contrasts *the honour and 
patriotism of the soldier with the cupidity of the counting- 
house,' traders who have not been all b^eness, and soldiers 

1 Mill's History of British Indian vol. v., p. 86, and note. The compiler 
of the History of the Trial, adds in a note, * In this part of his speech 
Mr. Burke's descriptions were more vivid — ^more harrowing — and more 
horrific — than human utterance in either fact or fancy, perhaps, ever 
framed before. The agitation of most people was very apparent, and Mrs. 
Sheridan was so over-powered that she fainted.' How far Mr. Hastings 
and the receivers of the dividends of East India stock countenanced or 
were privy to the barbarities can never be known. But Burke did good 
by making those specimens of the refinements of Asiatic cruelty known 
to the world. It is impossible that his statement could have been an 
invention. In fact, the statements of Mr. Burke were derived from the 
report of Mr. Patterson the commissioner appointed to inquire into the 
foundation of the complaints. — Ibid. p. 83. 
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who have been actuated even among their better motives 
by the desire of the acquisition of prize-money sufficient to 
support a peerage — a motive of which the patriotism may be 
questioned. So'fiir, however, I agree with General Napier that 
the enormous and indescribable cruelties imputed to Deby 
Sing in Mr. Burke's speech on the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings are, if not proximately, ultimately to be attributed 
to the desire for large dividends on the part of the proprietors 
of East India stock. This man Devi, or Deby Sing, was 
admitted, according to the accuser, to farm the revenues of a 
large district of country. Complaints reached Calcutta of 
cruelties which he practised in order to extort money from the 
people, upon whom, against his instructions, he had raised tte 
rents. Hastings, notwithstanding his services, gave satis- 
faction neither to the English Government nor to the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company. Repeated attempts 
were made to obtain his recall, but these were defeated by the 
Court of Proprietors ; who, it may be inferred, shut their eyes 
to extortion and cruelty and only opened them to dividends.. 
Hastings thus supported, neglected or positively refused to 
obey orders sent by the Directors ; and afterwards attempted 
to refute the charge of extortion by publicly asserting, in the 
most solemn manner, that he never in his life was worth 
£100,000. But though the love of money may not have 
been one of the vices of Mr. Hastings, the love of power may 
have driven him to the perpetration through his agents of 
those acts of extortion and cruelty which will remain a lasting 
stain on his name. 

It is furthermore most important to observe with reference 
to Sir W. Napier's charge of the * cold, calculating baseness 
of commercial avarice,' that avarice is avarice whether it be 
■commercial or non-commercial, civil or military. The pro- 
prietors of East India stock might at this stage of their 
liistory be described rather as landlords than traders or 
merchants. It was, in fact, in their capacity of landords that 
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their head agent, Hastings, granted to a certain Deby Sing, as 
a subordinate agent or middle-man, the farming of the revenues 
of a large district of country, for the purpose of raising the 
rents, and by consequence the dividends of the proprietors 
of East India stock, whereby Deby Sing, the middle-man, was 
enabled if not empowered to commit barbarities which I 
shrink from putting into words, but which anyone who is 
curious in the matter will find in the report of Mr. Burke's 
celebrated speech on the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 

Take the case also of the Rohilla War. Three members of 
the council of five appointed by the Parliament of England 
in 1774, notwithstanding their persuasion of the injustice and 
cruelty of the Rohilla War, demanded payment from the 
Nabob Vizier of Oude of the forty lacs of rupees promised 
for the extirpation of the Rohillas. The Indian Council, 
consisting of five, and three of the five. General Clavering, 
Mr. Monson, and Mr. Francis opposing Mr. Hastings, 
the Governor- General, who was supported by Mr. Barlow, 
the powers of government passed into the hands of the three. 
Consequently if their actions had been in accordance with 
their professed opinions, they would have ordered the forty 
lacs to be paid not to the Company, but to the sufferers, and 
would have compelled the Nabob Vizier to restore the un- 
happy refugees to their homes, and make compensation. But 
neither the party who now held the powers of government, 
though they professed disapproval of the Rohilla War, nor the 
Court of Directors, though they solemnly condemned it, took 
any steps for the restoration of the Rohillas to their country, 
or compensation to them, either out of their own revenues 
or those of the Vizier. 

Before entering on the later state of the question of frontier, 
it will be of use to say a few words respecting an earlier ques- 
tion — whether certain wars were necessary or not necessary 
for the security of the British Empire in India. Those 
wars were the war with Tippoo Sultaun and the Mahratta War. 

D 2 
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Mr. Mill has a remark respecting Sir John Malcolm, as a 
writer, which applies so aptly to Lord "Wellesley, that I will 
quote it here when ahout to treat of parts of the lodian 
administration of Lord Wellesley as some apology for myself 
if I have failed sometimes to see the exact meaning of Lord 
Wellesley's words. * Sir John Malcolm,* says Mr. Mill, * seems 
to say, for it is seldom that a rhetorical writer is entirely free 
from arahiguity.' ^ 

On the 30th of January, 1798, soon after the appointment 
of Lord Wellesley as Governor- General of India, and while 
he was on his way thither from England, a proclamation was 
issued by the * Governor- General of the Isles of France and 
Reunion, and of all the French establishments to the eastward 
of the Capo of Good Hope ;' purporting that two ambassadors 
had arrived from Tippoo Sultaun, with letters addressed to the 
constituted authorities of the island, and a packet for the 
Executive Directory of France ; that Tippoo desired to form 
an ofFensive and defensive alliance with the French, and pro- 
posed to maintain at his own charge, as long as the war should 
last in India, the troops that might be sent to him ; that he 
only waited till the French should come to his assistance to 
declare war against the English, whom he ardently desired to 
expel from India. The proclamation then invited the citizens 
to ofPer their services on the liberal terms which the ambas- 
sadors were ready to offer. 2 

Upon ascertaining the authenticity of this proclamation. 
Lord Wellesley, after repeated attempts to negotiate with 
Tippoo, which the latter eluded, directed General Harris to 
proceed to the siege of Seringapatam. Tippoo's letters, while 
lie still hoped to be able to crush or at least to baffle the 

1 Hiatory of British India, vi. 27. 

2 The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquess 
Wellesley, K.G., during his administration in India. Edited by Mr. 
Montgomery Martin. Vol. i., Murray, 1836. Vol. ii., Allen & Co., 1836. 
Vols, iii., iv., v., Allen & Co., 1837.— Vol. i., Introd., p. 8. 
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English power, are so characteristic that I will quote one 
or two of them : — 

^From Tippoo Sultaun to the Governor- General, 
* Received 10th July, 1798. 

* Yonr Lordship's friendly letter containing the agreeable 
intelligence of yonr arrival at Calcutta, and your taking 
charge of the Company's affairs, reached me at the happiest 
of times, and afforded me a degree of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion that cannot be adequately expressed upon paper. May 
the Almighty prosper to your Lordship this event ! By the 
divine grace, the exalted fabric of union and attachment, and 
the firm f oxmdations of friendship and harmony between the 
two States are in full strength. To adhere to the obligations 
of existing treaties is a constant object with me. Your Lord- 
ship is from your heart a friend and well-wisher, and I am 
confident will hold in mind the observance of union and 
concord. I hope you will continue to gratify me by letters 
notifying your welfare.'* 

Qnthe 18th December, 1798, Tippoo thus writes : — 

* I have been made happy by the receipt of your Lordship's 
two friendly letters, the contents of which I clearly com- 
prehend. The particulars which your Lordship has commu- 
nicated to me relative to the victory obtained by the English 
fleet over that of the French near the shores of Egypt, nine 
of the ships having been captured and two burnt, on one of 
which of the latter was their admiral, have given me more 
pleasure than can possibly be conveyed by writing. Indeed I 
possess the firmest hope that the English, who ever adhere to 
the path of sincerity, friendship, and good faith, and are the 
well-wishers of mankind, will at all times be successful and 
victorious ; and that the French, who are of a crooked dis- 
position, faithless, and the enemies of mankind, may be ever 
depressed and ruined.^ 

1 Marquess Wellesley^s Despatches^ vol. i., p. 127. * Ibid., vol. i., p. 381. 
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In this letter Tippoo, among other topics, touches on friend- 
ship thus : — * In the view of those who inspect narrowly 
into the natnre of friendship, peace and amity are the first of 
all objects ;' and then, like Richard III. of England, he 

* thanks his God for his humility ;' for Tippoo was yery 
religions. He thus concludes this epistle : — 

* Continue to allow me the pleasure of your correspon- 
dence, making me happy by accounts of your health. What 
more shall be written ?' 

On the 7th of February, 1799, Dubuc, the agent of Tippoo 
Sultaun, embarked at Tranquebar to proceed on his embassy 
to France ; and on the 13th of the same month, just six days 
after the Governor- General received Tippoo *s last letter, which 
is quite equal to those quoted above in Oriental insincerity 
and hyperbole. But a new character was about to appear 
upon the stage in the person of the French General-in-Chief 
who, as will be seen from what follows, has contrived in a few 
words to come near the highest flights of Oriental hyperbole. 

In the Appendix to the first volume of the Despatches 
of the Marquess Wellesley ^ is given the following letter 
from the French General-in-Chief, which was found on the 
taking of Seringapatam : — 

* French Republic. 
* Liberty. Equality. 

* Buonajparte, Member of the National Convention^ General-in- 

Chief to the most Magnificent Sultaun, our greatest friend ^ 
Tijppoo Saib. 

* Head-Quarters at Cairo, 7th Pluviose. 
* 7th year of the Bepublio, One and Indivisible. 

* You have already been informed of my arrival on the 
borders of the Red Sea, with an innumerable and invincible 
army, full of the desire of dehvering you from the iron yoke 
of England. 

^ Vol. i., p. 686. Appendix. 
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* I eagerly embrace this opportiinity of testifying to you 
the desire I have of being informed by yon, by the way of 
Mnscat and Mocba, as to your political situation. 

* I would even wish you could send some intelligent person 
to Suez or Cairo, possessing your confidence, with whom I 
may confer. 

* May the Almighty increase your power and destroy your 
enemies. 

* Buonaparte.*^ 

* True Translation from the French. 
* Francis Wappers, Translator.' 

Mr. Mill in his History of the British Empire in India,^ 
enters into an elaborate and very ingenious argument to 
demonstrate that the war with Tippoo was not necessary for 
self-defence ; but upon the whole, Mr. Mill has not demon- 
strated, nor has any one else, that the war with Tippoo was 
not necessary for self-defence. If, on the other band, Lord 
Wellesley has not demonstrated that it was necessary for self- 
defence, he no doubt believed it to be so ; and many men in 
the same circumstances would have believed and acted in the 
same manner. In the question of the Mahratta War, of whicb 
we have now to say a few words, we hate Mr. Mill on one 
side and Major- General Wellesley on the other. The longer 
we live we become the less surprised at the diflferent con- 
clusions arrived at by diflferent minds on questions of this 
nature. And the diflficulty of these questions is not diminished 
by their nature, which is such that whereas in some questions 
an error may be corrected at a later stage ; if an error is 

^ Some writers have said that Napoleon, after he became general of 
the army of Italy, always signed his name without the u. If the letter 
given above be any authCrity, it appears that Napoleon did not always 
after the time mentioned sign his name without the u ; though it may be 
admitted that the greater weight of authority is en the side of * Bona- 
parte,' without the u. 

2 Vol. vi., p. 77. 
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committed whereby an enemy bent on onr destruction is 
enabled to attain his object, the original error is irreparable. 

Mr. Mill considers it as demonstrated that the treaty of 
Bassein was the cause of the Mahratta War ; he maintains 
that the war was not necessary, but that the necessity was 
created by the treaty of Bassein, and that the treaty of 
Bassein being the work of the Goremor-General, the neces- 
sity, whatever it was, which existed for war at the time 
when hostilities commenced, was nndonbtedly created by the 
Governor- General. In the fifth volume of the Despatches of 
the Marquess of Wellesley are given the principal arguments 
for and against the treaty of Bassein, as they occurred to two 
individuals who had the best means at the time of being 
correctly informed of all the circumstances ; these individuals 
were Lord Castlereagh and Major- General Wellesley (after- 
wards the Duke of Wellington), whose arguments are in 
the form of Observations on Lord Castlereagh* s Notes, Both 
the Notes and the Observations on them were written in the 
year 1804. The Notes of Lord Castlereagh were sent by 
the Governor- General to various persons in India, including 
Major- General Wellesley, for their opinions thereon ; and in 
order that the subject might be more freely discussed, the 
name of the writer was not disclosed. 

The following passage seems to contain the substance of 
Lord Castlereagh 's opinion on the question : — 

* Our wisest policy is to place our dependence on the con- 
solidation and improvement of what we already possess, and 
the reduction of our debt. It has not been a matter of choice 
but of necessity that our existence in India should pass from, 
that of traders to that of sovereigns. If we had not, the 
French would long since have taken the lead in India to our 
exclusion. I think it is material, having already accom- 
plished so much in point of power and glory, that we should 
now be studious to give to our councils a complexion of 
moderation and forbearance, trusting, as we may safely do, 
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the preservation of our Indian possessions to tlio resources 
abundantly contained within our present limits.' 

Major- General Wellesley at the opening of his Observations 
lays it down, as a position, * that the necessity of proceeding 
against the French influence was one of the principal causes 
of the treaty of Bassein,' and proceeds thus : — 

* It is well known that the French have never ceased to look 
to the re-establishment of their power in India. ... I there- 
fore conclude, that in the consideration of every question of 
Indian policy, it is absolutely necessary to view it, not only as 
it will affect Indian powers, but as it will affect the French.* 

General Wellesley then traces with great clearness the 
progress of events from the peace of Seringapatam in 1792. 
He attributes the great power of Scindiah to his having in 
his service * a corps of infantry, commanded and generally 
officered by Frenchmen. This corps,' he adds, * may be fairly 
stated to have been the principal instrument and support of 
the enormous power thus established in the western side of 
India. A similar corps, officered in a similar manner, was 
the principal, indeed the only support of the state of the 
Nizam.' This corps Lord Wellesley removed and replaced by 
a British corps. 

Major- General Wellesley then says, *that the policy of a 
connection with the Mahrattas originated, first, in the necessity 
of preserving the State of the Nizam in independence. 
Secondly, in the unjust claims of the Mahratta nation on the 
Nizam. Thirdly, in the certainty that those claims would be 
asserted in arms, and that the Nizam must submit unless he 
should protect himself by raising an army to be officered by 
European adventurers, particularly Frenchmen. Fourthly, in 
the necessity of preventing the Nizam from entertaining 
those adventurers, and of affording him protection at least 
equal to that which he would have procured for himself by 
those means, even at the risk of a war with the whole Mah- 
ratta nation. . . . The most expensive article in India is an 
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army in the field, and tlie most useless is the one destined to 
act upon the defensive. An army in a state of preparation to 
act oflfensively when opportunity will offer is indeed useful, 
and I believe no army ever seized so favourable an opportunity 
as that which marched to Poonah in March and April, 1803.* 

Nothing could more conclusively show Major- General 
Wellesley's approval of the Mahratta War than the last 
dozen words of the above passage. 

The following extract may be taken as a sort of summing 
up of Major- General Wellesley's argument on the treaty of 
Bassein, respecting which he differs entirely from Mr. Mill ; 
and as General Wellesley's mind was undoubtedly powerful, 
and his means of personal observation in India great, his 
conclusions on the question are of great weight. As far as 
appears here, Major- General Wellesley was in agreement with 
Governor- General Wellesley; but there were in existence- 
some years ago some letters of Major- General Wellesley to 
Sir John Malcolm, writing as a soldier to a soldier, in which 
Major- General Wellesley was not complimentary to the- 
rhetorical Governor- General, who was by no means exempt 
from the vice to which Anglo-Indian f anctionaries are said to 
be prone, of employing in their style an Oriental magnificence 
of hyperbole. This of itself might have excited the grave 
disapproval of Major-General Wellesley, who never departed 
from the simplicity, brevity, and straight-forwardness which 
characterized him. The existence of the letters to Malcolm 
I know from a man to whom Colonel Gurwood said that tho 
Duke of Wellington had put them into his hands, and 
that he found they contained criticisms on his brother,, 
the Governor- General, which it would not be desirable 
to publish. As regards Major-General Wellesley's Observa- 
tions on Lord CastlereagVs Notes, the following extract may 
be viewed as a summary of Major-General Wellesley*s 
argument : — 

* If the British Government had remained unarmed, and 
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a tacit spectator of events in tlie Mahratta empire, the result 
would possibly have been the same. Holkar would certainly 
have been obliged to spread his armies into the Nizam's 
country for subsistence, and we must have eventually been 
at war. . . . Whenever the peace between Scindiah and 
Holkar was effected, the British Government and its allies 
would have been attacked. 

* In the consideration of this part of the question, I have 
omitted purposely to introduce any reference to the French. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that at the time that the 
Governor- General decided on the part which he would take- 
in the Mahratta affairs at the end of the year 1802, he had 
every reason to expect the French in India. 

* I may, therefore, conclude that the treaty of Bassein, 
and the measures adopted in consequence of it, not only 
afforded the best prospect of preserving the peace of India, 
but that to have adopted any other measures would have- 
rendered war with Holkar nearly certain, and war with the 
whole Mahratta nation more probable than it could be under 
any other course of events.' 

In the Notes of the President of the Board of Control, 
written in March, 1804, it is remarked that, * it has not been 
matter of choice, but of necessity, that our existence in India 
should pass from that of traders to that of sovereigns.' The 
next sentence, however, does not contain the principal cause 
of our passing in India from the condition of traders to that 
of sovereigns. * If we had not,' says the writer of the Notesy 
* the French would long since have taken the lead in India to 
our exclusion.' In fact, however, that which rendered it 
absolutely inevitable for the English to change their character 
of traders into that of soldiers and statesmen in India, 
was their experience of the intolerable nature of Asiatic 
Imperialism ; a tyranny which must either destroy or be 
destroyed. 

The Quaker remedy for tyranny, the going to prison. 
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might be of some nse with sucli a tyrant as James II. ; but 
of what use is going to prison where the prison is such a 
place as the Black Hole of Calcutta ? The Quakers say that 
by passive resistance, by going to prison for instance, they 
can accomplish their objects as effectually as by going to 
war. What then would they do about the Black Hole of 
Calcutta ? If they did not have the luck to meet with a 
friend of the stamp of Clive or Nelson, there would be small 
hope for them in trading with Asiatics, who are very much of 
the mind of King John as to the short and simple method of 
extracting money from traders being the extraction of teeth. 

In passing from the trader to the sovereign, there is need 
for care that we do not fall back into that condition when 
there were two great divisions of mankind into pedlar and 
pirate. But we must bear in mind that in order to save 
himself from robbery and murder, such as only Asiatics can 
inflict, the pedlar must be able to become, when the time 
of need comes, a fighting pedlar. In the Notes before quoted, 
upon which the Duke of Wellington, then Major- General 
Wellesley, wrote Observations the subject-matter of the 
Notes and the Observations being the momentous question, 
whether certain wars were or were not necessary for the 
security of the British Empire in India, the then President of 
the Board of Control, Lord Castlereagh, makes these observa- 
tions : — 

* With such an empire as Marhatta connection may be a 
very good thing, if it can be had without mixing us too 
deeply in their internal disturbances, or leading to an exten- 
sion of dominion beyond our purpose ; but we are too strong 
to require it. Our wisest policy is to place our dependence in 
that quarter on the consolidation and improvement of what 
we already possess.^ On the steady application of our 

1 There are some remarks on this point in a letter of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley to Sir Thomas Munro : — * In my opinion the extension of our 
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resources to the reduction of our debt, and, approaching every 
native power with oflfers of alliance, trust to the friends which 
such a course of conduct will make for us in the hour 
of trial.* 

I have somewhat condensed this passage in order to make 
it clearer to myself and, I hope, to others, without vouching 
for having made it grammatical. Lord Castlereagh's strength 
did not lie in his style, which has been so much attacked. 
But in the question of the Mahratta War he had James Mill 
on his side. He had, however. Major- General Wellesley 
against him. I will not presume to say which was right. 
The war was successful and expensive of course.^ 

The course of professional promotion is neither smooth 
nor regular. Some of the greatest commanders have felt its 
irregularities. If a king or queen, or an Indian governor- 
general or viceroy, has a son or brother who lacks promotion, 
or advancement as Hamlet says, the chances are that the son 
or brother is promoted over the heads of senior officers. The 
Marquess Wellesley might have said with more truth than 
some statesmen of nepotistical notoriety have said, that he 
had employed his relatives in important afiairs, because 
they were the fittest persons he could find for the purpose. 
George III. might also have said, when he had appointed his 
son, the Duke of York, Commander-in-Chief, that his son, the 
Duke of York, had distinguished himself in the command of 
British troops in Holland in 1793, and again in 1799, and for 



territory has been greater than our means and I am inclined to 

decide that we have enough ; as much, at least, if not more, than we can 
defend.' — The Duke of WellingtorCs Despatches^ vol. i., p. 65. 

1 The Duke of Wellington, with whom I had the honour to have some 
correspondence on this subject when I was studying it some forty years 
ago, appears to have adhered to the opinion expressed in his Ohservationxy 
of which he said : — * I conclude that if Lord Wellesley has published a 
paper having my signature affixed to it, I must have written it, and it 
must contain what I knew and thought at the time.' 
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his military talents had been raised to the high office of 
Commander-in-Chief of the British army. It may perhaps 
be discovered on a minute examination that Major- General 
Arthur "Wellesley had manifested in India military talents 
not inferior to those manifested by the Duke of York in 
Holland in 1?93 and 1799. But Major-General Arthur 
Wellesley had not the good fortune to be the son of a king, or 
a queen, or of an emperor or empress, and therefore had the 
unpleasant duty of writing a letter to Lieutenant- General 
Lake, dated Bombay, April 23rd, 1804, in which he says : — 

* Above a year and a half have now elapsed since my pro^- 
motion to the rank of Major-General was announced in India, 
and since Lieutenant- General Stuart, unsolicited by me, recom- 
mended to the Government of Fort St. George, that I should 
be appointed to the Staff of that Presidency. From recent 
appointments made, I judge that the Staff in India must have 
been under discussion lately, and that my appointment must 
have drawn the attention of His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and of His Majesty ; but I find that no con- 
firmation has been made, or notice taken of this appointment. 

* Under these circumstances there is reason to doubt 
whether it meets with the approbation of His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief, and it is not impossible but that His 
Royal Highness may appoint another officer to the situation 
which I fill ; and, at all events, I do not conceive it to be 
creditable, and I am not desirous to remain in a military 
situation in His Majesty's service, my appointment to which has 
not been approved by His Royal Highness and by His Majesty. 

* I am therefore very anxious to return to Europe, and I 
have to request your Excellency's permission to do so ; if I 
should obtain it, I propose to resign the appointments which 
I hold under the Government of Fort St. George, when an 
opportunity will offer for my return. 

' I beg to assure your Excellency, that in case you should 
grant this request, I do not intend to avail myself of your 
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leave as long as I can be of the smallest service to your 
Excellency's operations, or as long as I can forward the objects 
of the Governor- General's policy in this country, unless I 
shall find an officer has actually been appointed to fill the 
situation which I hold upon the Staff. ^ * 

It may be that King George III. conscientiously thought 
his son, the Duke of York, as fit a person to command 
the troops in Holland as Major- General Wellesley was 
to command the troops who won the battle of Assye. 
Perhaps of all kinds of talent, military talent is the most rare 
and the most difficult to discover. Clive and Bonaparte 
must very early in life have had a consciousness that they 
possessed military talent. But it seems desirable, for the 
public good, that some corroborative evidence, in addition to 
the evidence of royal birth, should be required before any 
nmn is intrusted with the independent command even of a 
single brigade. 

There are probably few men of any military ambition 
who have not met with disappointments as to promotion 
or command of expeditions. Major-General Wellesley was 
superseded in the command of the expedition to the Red Sea 
by General Baird. General Wellesley 's disappointment i» 
expressed in a letter of April 11th, 1801 : — * 

* I am entirely ignorant of the circumstances which have 
caused my removal from the command of the troops ; but I 
conclude that the Governor- General found that he could not 
resist the claims that General Baird had to be employed. I 
believe you know that I always] thought that General Baird had 
not been well used when I was called to the command. But I 
do not think it was proper that I should be disappointed more 
than he was, in order that he might have no reason to 

^ This letter will be found in vol. iv., p. 66, of the Marquess Wellesleifs 
Despatches, 

• The Duke of Wellington's Despatches, vol. i., p. 99. 
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complain. However, tHs is a matter of little CQnsequence to 
anybody but myself, therefore I say no more on tbe subject.' 
To his brother, the Hon. H. Wellesley, he writes-: — 

* My former letters will have shown you how much this 
[his being superseded by Gen. Baird] will annoy me ; but I 
have never had much value for the public spirit of any man 
who does not sacrifice his private views and convenience when 
it is necessary.'^ 

These were not mere words, for he sent to General Baird 
the result of his study of the subject. As the Mahratta 
campaign was, in the opinion of the Duke of Wellington, the 
* great lesson' which taught him the art of war, and as a 
mere march across the desert to act as a diversion and arouse 
the Mamelukes of Upper Egypt would not have produced 
such an effect, his supersession on this occasion was really one 
of the lucky incidents in a life abounding in events which 
might almost have conferred the surname of Felix borne by 
Lucius Cornelius Sulla. One of these lucky incidents is thus 
related by Lieut. -Gen. Sir William Napier, in a paper on the 
Duke of Wellington, in the London and Westminster Review 
for January, 1838 : — 

* That which Sir Arthur Wellesley has condemned as a 
fault and want of faith in Cuesta, namely, the quitting 
Talavera, proved, without any merit on the part of the 
Spanish general, the safety of the English general; for it 
seems certain that he would not otherwise have passed the 
Tagus, but, advancing against Soult, would in a few hours, 
and with an exhausted, starving army, of less than twenty 
thousand men, have been engaged with fifty-three thousand 
veterans, fresh and full of confidence, and having above one 
hundred pieces of artillery, and a most powerful cavalry. . . . 
Had the King refrained from attacking him at Talavera, the 
allies would have been enclosed between two armies each 

* Buhe of Wellington's Despatches, vol. i., p. 83. 
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more numerous than the united armies of Guesta and 
Wellesley. Or if, after Marshal Jourdan's proposition to 
the King, the allies had been permitted to enter Madrid, their 
affairs would still have been desperate, inasmuch as Soult and 
the King would then have joined towards Toledo, and the allies, 
cut off from their base of operations and isolated, would have 
been driven towards the Ebro, by an enemy so strong and 
powerful, that to escape destruction would have scarcely been 
possible. In these observations we have carefully avoided 
any exaggerated argument or speculation ; we have said 
nothing that the Duke of Wellington has not in our hearing 
acknowledged to be true and just, for he is far above the 
littleness of not acknowledging his errors. "We well remember 
the noble simplicity and frankness with which, not many 
years since, on being told the real numbers of Soult, and the 
plan of Jourdan, he, after a short reflection, replied, * I got 
very well out of a bad affair on that occasion. I thought so 
then, when I did not know how strong the enemy were ; I 
think so with more reason now. If Jourdan's plan had been 
followed, none of us could have escaped.' 

In September, 1805, Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley 
returned to England, where he had trials to undergo greater 
than any he had yet encountered. George III., his son, the 
Duke of York, the Commander-in-Chief, and the Administra- 
tion did not think highly of military experience learned in 
the Mahratta War and the battle of Assye. In their estima- 
tion no man could be an efficient general who had not been 
trained in the Prussian school. The battle of Austerlitz had 
made Napoleon the arbiter of continental Europe. Trafalgar 
and Maida showed that English sailors and soldiers were still 
what they had been. But Nelson had perished at Trafalgar 
and Maida was but a small instalment while the heroes of 
Walcheren remained to sneer at the victor of Assye. Sir 
W. Napier, in the paper above quoted, attributes to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley this saying, * They call me, in derision, an Indian 
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general ; and it is because I am an Indian general that I shall 
have a good chance of success.' The words came true, 
though the Government which appointed him to the command 
superseded him just in time to prevent him from obtaining 
all the fruits of his victory. In a letter to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, dated August 22, 1808, the day after 
the battle of Vimiero, hd says : — * I think if General Hiirs 
brigade and the advanced guard had marched upon Torres 
Vedras as soon as it was certain that the enemy's right had 
been defeated by our left, and our left had pursued their 
advantage, the enemy would have been cut off from Torres 
Vedras, and we should have been at Lisbon before him ; if, 
indeed, any French army had remained in Portugal. But Sir 
Harry Burrard, who was at this time upon the ground, still 
thought it advisable not to move from Vimiero; and the 
enemy made good their retreat to Torres Vedras.'^ 

Sir Arthxir Wellesley writes to Charles Stuart, Esq. 
(afterwards Lord Stuart de Rothsay) : — 

* If I had not been prevented, I should have pursued the 
enemy to Torres Vedras on that evening, and, in all proba- 
bility, the whole would have been destroyed.* 

The Duke of Wellington notwithstanding his more than 
human success was not exempted from human ills. When 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, the victor of Assye and Vimiero, 
returned from Portugal, it was hinted to him that his pre- 
sence would not be required at Court. Sir Arthur made no 
reply, but went to the next levee where, as an eye-witness 

told the writer from whom this and the anecdote at the end 
of the preceding chapter are taken, he received not a gracious 
reception. 

* The Duhe of Wellington's Despatches^ vol iv., p. 113. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Government op British India by the English 

Parliament. 

SECTION II. 
SIR ALEXANDER 6URNES. 

The name at the head of this sectioil, and that at the 
head of the next section of this chapter, are selected partly 
for their eminence among the many eminent men who in 
administration, diplomacy, and war, have served the East 
India Company ; partly because the first was made the 
victim of a crime unexampled in the magnitude of its 
inexpiable atrocity and almost incredible baseness ;^ and the 
second, when late in life he rose to the command of armies, 
exhibited many of the qualities that attained for Clive the 
appellation of * the daring in war.' The lives of both these 
men were stormy and adventurous, and they both rest from 
their labours in the grave. But the grave of the first is very 
different from the grave of the second. For the first was 
buried where he fell under the blows of his murderers, in the 

^ There was, as Outram expressed it, the * military crime/ witnessed at 
Caubul. * Who,* he writes to Sir J. Camac, on February 10, 1842, * could 
conceive that five thousand British troops would deliberately commit 
suicide, which literally has been the fate of the Caubul garrison ? From 
first to last such a tissue of political and mihtary mismanagement the 
history of the world has never shown.* See Appendix E to the first 
volume of Sir F. J. Goldsmid's Life of Sir James Outram. There was 
a combination of military crime, political crime, and moral crime, rarely 
exhibited in the world's history. 

£2 
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garden of his house at Canbul ; and his grave is, as far as 
I know, undistinguished by tomb or epitaph. Instead of 
recording in fitting words his eminent public services and 
his cruel fate, the Government he served, and in whose 
service he lost his life, exerted itself to the utmost of its 
abilities to lie away his character and to blacken his memory. 

The other likewise had his battles to fight against calumny 
and falsehood, but he conquered at last ; and was carried to 
his grave surrounded by some of the soldiers whom he had 
led to victory. The epitaph on his monument in Westminster 
Abbey truly describes him as *a soldier of the East India 
Company, who during a service of forty years, in war and 
in council, by deeds of bravery and devotion, by an unselfish 
life, by benevolence never weary of well-doing, sustained the 
honour of the British nation, won the love of his comrades, 
and promoted the happiness of the people of India.' 

If we pass over somewhat more than thirty years from 
1804, we find the question of security against invasion again 
agitating the minds of the Governor- General of India, Lord 
Auckland, and the President of the Board of Control, 
Sir John Hobhouse. This time it was not the French and 
Tippoo, or the Mahrattas, but it was the Russians and the 
Persians that loomed in the distance to the eyes of those 
who saw visions and dreamt dreams. Sir John Hobhouse, 
indeed, stated in the ^puse of Commons (June 23, 1842), 
that Lord Auckland *must not bear the blame of the 
measure ; that the despatch which he wrote, and that written 
by Lord Auckland, crossed each other on the way.' * The 
truth is,* says Sir John Kaye, 'that Lord Auckland had 
determined on the course of policy to be pursued, not before 
the India Board despatches were written, but before they 
were received.* When the Whig Ministry went out of office 

1 Kaye*s History of the War in Afglmnistan, vol. i., p. 377, note (3rd 
edition, London, 1874). 
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in the spring of 1839, it was believed that the Peel Cabinet 
would repudiate Lord Auckland's manifesto; and it was 
surmised that it was to escape the disgrace of a public 
reversal of their Indian policy, that the Whigs again took 
office.^ 

Lord Beaconsfield has somewhere remarked, that Caius 
Julius CsBsar and Frederic the Great were examples of the 
success of men of letters in the business of statesmen and 
soldiers. It may, however, be noted that neither of these 
two remarkable men was a novelist or a poet; for though 
Frederic certainly wrote verses — ^very bad verses — ^he wrote 
because writing amused him when he had a few moments of 
rest from the work which he had to do.* 

It appears, however, that Lord Auckland and Sir John 
Hobhouse could demonstrate to the world the possibility of 
a man being a consummately bad statesman, without being 
either a novelist or a poet. 

It is one of the consequences of the English Government's 
mode of choosing governors-general of India, that capable 
men are often called upon to execute the commands and 
carry out the policy of incapable men. Sir John Kaye, who 
had the means of studying this subject thoroughly, has stated 
clearly in the following words the hard fate of competent 
men placed under incompetent men. He ^ays : — *Had 
Bumes been left to obey the dictates of his own reason and 
to use the bght of his own experi^ce, he would have con- 
ciliated both the Candahar Sirdars and the Caubul Ameer, 
and raised up an effective bulwark in Afghanistan against 
Persian invasion and Russian intrigue. ... In fact, our 

* Kaye's History oftlie War in Afglianistan^ vol. i., p. 377. 

* In a letter to Voltaire, of May 1, 1760, Frederic says : — * Je suis un 
dilUtantc en tout genre . . . Lorsque j'ai quelques momens de reste, la 
demangeaison d'ecrire me prend, je ne me refuse pas ce leger plaisir ; 
cela m* amuse, me dissipe, et me rend ensuite plus dispose au travail 
dont je suis charg^.' 
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policy at this time, seems to have been directed to the creation 
of those very difficulties to encounter which the British 
Government launched into the Afghan War. Unfortunately, 
at this time, Lord Auckland was separated from his Council. 
He was on his way to that pleasant hill Sanitarium, at 
Simlah, where our governors-general, surrounded by irre- 
sponsible advisers, settle the destinies of empires without the 
aid of their legitimate fellow-counsellors, and which has been 
the cradle of more political insanity than any place within 
the limits of Hindustan. Just as Mahomed Shah was begin- 
ning to open his batteries upon Herat, and Captain Burnes 
was entering Caubul, Lord Auckland, taking with him three 
civilians, all men of ability and repute — Mr. William Mac- 
naghten, Mr. Henry Torrens, and Mr. John Colvin — turned 
his back upon Calcutta.' ^ 

Some of Sir John Kaye's remarks on Lord Auckland's 
Secretaries are very instructive. * Lord Auckland,' he says, 
* was not wanting in judgment or sagacity, and his integrity 
of purpose is undoubted ; but he lacked decision of character ; 
he too often mistrusted his own opinion, and yielded his assent 
to those of irresponsible advisers, less single-minded and 
sagacious than himself. The men by whom he was surrounded 
were among the ablest and most accomplished in the country ; 
but it was for the most part a dangerous kind of cleverness 
that they possessed ; there was tco much presumption in it.'^ 
Sir John Kaye describes Mr. Henry Torrens as a man of as 
many accomplishments as the all-accomplishod Julius Caesar. 
But there must have been a radical difference. Substituting 
the word * genius ' for * cleverness,' it might be said to have 
been a dangerous kind of genius that Caesar and Bonaparte 
possessed, for it was certainly more than cleverness, and 

• Kaye*s History of the War in Afghanistan^ vol. i., pp. 311, 312 (3rd 
edition). 

a Ibid., p. 316. 
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though, in the case of Bonaparte, it produced the disastrous 
i^etreat from Moscow, it would certainly not have produced 
the disastrous mismanagement of the Afghan War. 

There is, however, something worse than mismanagement. 
There is an attempt — by whomsoever made, it could not be 
made without the concurrence of that Government which 
caused the disaster and disgrace — to throw the odium of that 
crime, and that blunder upon the shoulders of others who were 
not the culprits in order to blacken the innocent and whiten 
the guilty. 

These mutilations of the papers of Sir A. Burnes are 
instructive as showing what has been done — if not what can 
be done — under parliamentary government. It would appear 
from the case of Sir Alexander Burnes, and other cases 
including that of Sir James Outram, that an English officer 
is liable to be .treated with as much injustice by an English 
governor-general or viceroy of India as a Russian officer 
by the autocratic government under which he lives. The 
case of the Russian officer Vickovich has already been 
mentioned. The authenticity of the letter from the 
Emperor has been questioned. * The fact is,' says Sir John 
Kaye, * that it was one to bo acknowledged or repudiated as 
most convenient. That it came from the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg there is now little room to doubt.'^ Sir John 
Kaye says : — 

*0n the day after the arrival of Vickovich at Caubul 
Burnes reported the incident to the Supreme Government, 
and detailed the circumstances of his reception. Like almost 
every thing in Bumes's public letters,' adds Sir John Kaye, 
* which places the conduct of Dost Mahomed in a favourable 
light, the following passages were cut out of the correspondence 

' Note in Kaye's History of the War in Afghanistan^ vol. i., p. 198. 
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before it was placed in the printer's hands : — ** On the morning 
of the 19th,*' wrote Bnmes, " that is, yesterday, the Ameer 
came over from the Ballar Hissar early in the morning with 
a letter from his son, the Governor of Ghnznee, reporting that 
the Russian agent had arrived at that city on his way to 
Caubul. Dost Mahomed Khan said that he had come for my 
counsel on the occasion; that he wished to have nothing to 
do with any other power than the British ; that he did not 
wish to receive any agent of any power whatever, so long as 
he had a hope of sympathy from ns ; and that he would order 
the E/Ussian agent to be turned out, detained on the road, or 
act in any way I desired him. I asked the Ameer if he knew 
on what business the agent had come, and if he were really 
an agent from Bussia. He replied that I had read all his 
letters from Candahar, and that he knew nothing more. I 
then stated that it was a sacred rule among civilized nations 
not to refuse to receive emissaries in time of peace, and that 
I could not take upon myself to advise him to refuse any one 
who declared himself duly accredited, but that the Ameer had 
it in his power to show his feeling on the occasion by making 
a full disclosure to the British Government of the errand on 
which the individual had come; to which he most readily 
assented. After this the Ameer despatched a servant on 
the road to Ghuznee to prevent the agent's entering Caubul 
without notice ; but so rapid has been his journey that he met 
him a few miles from the city, which he entered in the after- 
noon, attended by two of the Ameer's people. He has not 
yet seen the Ameer. He has sent a letter from Count 
Simonich, which I have seen, and states that he is the bearer 
of letters from Mahomed Shah and the Emperor of Russia. 
I shall take an early opportunity of reporting on the pro- 
ceedings of the Russian agent, if he be so in reality ; for, 
if not an imposter, it is a most uncalled for proceeding, after 
the disavowal of the Russian Government, conveyed through 
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Count Nesselrode, alluded to in Mr. McNeill's letter of 
19tli June last." '' 

Bumes and Vickovich both performed their duties with 
ability and both with success, for Burnes was successful till it 
appeared that his Government rejected his advice regarding 
Dost Mahomed; and then Bumes departed and Vickovich 
rose greatly in favour, promising everything that Dost 
Mahomed wanted. But his end was, if possible, more sad 
than that of Burnes. When he returned to Persia, in 1839, 
he was instructed by the Russian Minister there to proceed 
direct to St. Petersburg. On his arrival there, full of hope, 
for be had discharged the duty intrusted to him with 
admirable address, he reported himself with the customary 
formality to Count Nesselrode. Instead of thanks for his 
services he received a message that Count Nesselrode * knew 
no Captain Vickovich, except an adventurer of that name, 
who, it was reported, had been lately engaged in some 
unauthorized intrigues at Caubul and Candahar.' Vickovich 
saw at once that he was to be sacrificed. He went back to 
his hotel, wrote a few indignant lines, burnt all his other 
papers, and blew out his brains.^ Bumes's end was not yet, 
but it was not far distant, and the Government which had dug 
the pit for his destruction were to spare no efforts to blacken 
his memory. 

Burnes's case is an instructive example of the effect of 
despotism as ii manifests itself in the government of British 
India. Lord Auckland, knowing nothing about Dost Mahomed, 
had taken up a notion that Dost Mahomed was to be put down. 
Bumes, having seen and conversed with Dost Mahomed, and 
being a man of intelligence, came to the conclusion that the 
best plan of dealing with Afghanistan was to support Dost 
Mahomed. But Lord Auckland and his Secretaries did not 

1 Kaye's Histoinj of the War in Afghanistan^ vol. i., pp. 195, 196. 
< Ibid., vol. i., p. 209, note. 
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ask Burnes for his advice regarding the best means of coun- 
teracting Persian or Russian influence in Afghanistan, but 
regarding the best means of counteracting Dost Mahomed ; 
and Burnes gave it as his opinion that if Dost Mahomed 
were to be counteracted, the restoration of Shah Soojah 
was a more feasible project than the establishment of Sikh 
influence at Caubul. It is easy to see that Sir John Hob- 
house might, by quoting certain words of this letter without 
the context, misrepresent the character of Sir Alexander 
Burnes. Sir John Kaye mentions that * Captain Wade's 
letters have been garbled almost as shamelessly as Captain 
Burnes*s.'^ 

Sir John Kaye, while evincing a generous appreciation of 
Burnes's good qualities, hardly makes allowance for all the 
difficulties of Bumes's position. He says (vol. ii., p. 174), 
* his talents were great ; his energies were great. What he 
lacked was stability of character. Power and responsibility 
would have steadied him ;' and (vol. ii., p. 172) * this insta- 
bility was a grievous fault, and grievously he answered it. 
But though unstable he was not insincere. If he deceived 
others, he first of all deceived himself.' Here full allowance 
is not made for the fact that with the military chief under 
the influence of bodily or mental paralysis any man, though 
he might have rank as a lieutenant-colonel, whose duties were 
not military but political, could do nothing. Even Napoleon 
Bonaparte, when working as what Lord Ellenborough would 
call a clerk in the topographical office, was only laughed at for 
the plan of his first Italian campaign till he was able to show 
it elsewhere than on paper, beginning with the battle of 
Monte Notte. 

Sir John Kaye, writing of the aspect of aSairs at Caubul 
in September and October, 1841, just before the explosion 
which was to cost Burnes his life, in a few words indicates 

^ Kaye's History of the War in Afghanistan^ vol. i., p. 358, note. 
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his opinion of both Macnaghten and Bumes. Bumes was to 
succeed Macnaghten as Resident at Caubnl, the latter having 
been appointed Governor of Bombay. Consequently, at that 
time, Bnmes had no precise duties of any kind. * But,* says 
Sir John Kaye, * be watched all that was going on in Afghani- 
stan with a penetrating eye and an understanding brain, and 
he wrote in the shape of letters to Macnaghten long and 
elaborate papers on the state and prospects of Afghanistan, 
which his official chief dismissed with a few pencil-notes, for 
the most part of contemptuous dissent. Bumes saw clearly 
that everything was going wrong. He probed deeply and 
searchingly the great wound of national discontent, and he 
felt in his inmost soul that the death-throes of such a system 
could not be very remote. But better days were now begin- 
ning to dawn upon him. He had been waiting for Mac- 
naghten's office, and now at last it seemed to be within his 
reach. A few weeks and he would be supreme at Caubul, and 
the great object of his ambition gained. '^ 

But instead of being supreme at Caubul, Bumes fell a 
victim to the death-throes of a system for which he was 
certainly not responsible. Bumes was buried in the garden 
of his house at Caubul, where he was massacred. * A spot,* 
Bays Captain Johnson, * was pointed out to me in Sir Alexan- 
der's garden as that in which his body had been interred. '^ 

Sir John Hobhouse cited in the House of Commons, in 
verification of the assertion that Burnes had recommended 
the course adopted by Lord Auckland, a letter of Burnes's to 
Mr. Macnaghten of June 2, 1838, from which the following 
passages, omitted by Sir John Hobhouse, are quoted by Sir 
John Kaye from a copy, the accuracy of which is certified by 
two Justices of the Peace at Bombay. * It remains to be 



Kaye's History of the War in Afghanistan^ vol. ii., pp. 137, 138. 
Captain Johnson's Narrative of his Captivity. MS. cited in Kaye's 
History of the War in Afghanistan^ vol. ill., p. 358, note. 
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reconsidered,' Barnes wrote, * why we cannot act with Dost 
Mahomed. He is a man of undoubted ability, and has at 
heart a high opinion of the British nation ; and if haK you 
must do for others were done for him, and offers made which 
he could see conduced to his interests, he would abandon 
Russia and Persia to-morrow. It may be said that oppor- 
tunity has been given him ; but I would rather discuss this in 
person with you, for I think there is much to be said for him. 
Government have admitted that he had at best a choice of 
difl&culties ; and it should not be forgotten that we promised 
nothing, and Persia and Russia held out a great deal.'^ 

In a former page of this chapter I have quoted from Lord 
Macaulay's Essay on Olive these words — * English valour and 
English intelligence have done less to extend and to preserve 
our Oriental empire than English veracity. . . The greatest 
advantage which a government can possess is to be the one 
trustworthy government in the midst of governments which 
nobody can trust.' It would appear that Lord Macaulay, 
though he had held office as a member of a Whig Govern- 
ment, was imperfectly informed as to the amount of Whig 
veracity and trustworthiness. 

The conduct of the British Government in the case of Dost 
Mahomed and Sir Alexander Bumes has not only disproved 
Lord Macaulay's claim for the British Government of exclusive 
veracity and trustworthiness, but it has discredited throughout 
the world the authority of our State papers. * It had been 
the boast,' said Mr. Dunlop in his speech in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday, March 19, 1861, * of this country that, 
whatever lies might be palmed off by unscrupulous govern- 
ments abroad, in this free country our papers laid before 
Parliament were truthful, and might be relied upon. Their 
character was now destroyed. The author of a German history 
of the Afghan war, heading one his chapters, " Sir Alexander 

* Kaye's History of the War in Afghanistan, vol. i., pp. 354, 855. 
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Bumes, the Instigator of the War," had assured his readers 
that his account might be relied on, because he had taken it 
from the English State documents which had been laid before 
Parliament. In future editions of his work that author would 
have to alter entirely his narrative, and to confess that those 
papers were as worthless as if they had been prepared by 
the most frequently perjured despot of the Continent. But 
besides, a grievous insult had been done to the Sovereign. 
Such papers are laid upon the table " by her Majesty's 
command." They had also committed a fraud upon Parlia- 
ment. Instead of laying before that House the real and 
genuine documents, they had so mutilated them as to present 
the very opposite of what they really were.' 

Mr. Dunlop, in. rising in the House of Commons, March 
19th, 1861, pursuant to notice to move for a Select Committee 
to consider the Correspondence relating to Afghanistan, as 
presented to the House in 1839, and the same Correspondence 
as presented in 1858, and printed by special order of the 
House in 1859, said that it was his painful duty to call the 
attention of the House to one of the grossest cases of falsifi- 
cation of public documents that had ever occurred in the long 
history of that House. These papers were laid upon the table 
of the House in 1839, having been sent to India before the 
death of Sir Alexander Burn^s. Sir Alexander sent home true 
copies of the despatches. The power of a bad government and 
the uses it made of that power were never more strikingly 
shown than in the vain attempts to obtain justice in this case. 
In 1842 a Motion was made in the House of Commons for 
a further production of papers, but it was lost by a large 
majority. The following year another Motion was made and 
lost by a large majority. I will now quote some words from 
Mr. Dunlop's speech. ' He did not wonder that these Motions 
were rejected, for Lord Broughton, who, when Sir John 
Hobhouse had been the President of the Board of Control, 
when the papers were produced, and who was then a Member 
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of this House, gave an assurance that the documents had not 
been garbled ; and his successor in office under the succeeding 
Government (Lord Fitzgerald) repeated that assurance in the 
other House of Parliament. The people of this country are 
accustomed to place the utmost confidence in the personal 
honour and word of the Ministers of the Crown, and it was 
no wonder, therefore, that this House accepted these assur- 
ances and rejected those Motions. But in 1861 the History 
of the War in Afghanistan was published by Mr. Kaye, which 
established beyond all doubt that there must of necessity have 
been a great mutilation of these documents. The demand for 
the papers was renewed in 1858, and a Motion for the pro- 
duction of them was carried. There was still a struggle to 
prevent the printing of them, and it was not until 1859 that 
they wore printed in this blue book. It happened that they 
were prepared under the superintendence of Mr. Kaye, who 
was now at the India Office, and he did it with the utmost 
care, marking everywhere by brackets those passages which 
had been omitted in the papers laid upon the table of the 
House in 1839.* 

Thus for twenty years Sir Alexander Bumes had been 
held up to the world as * the instigator of the Afghan "War ;' 
and this Government, by courtesy called Parliamentary, first 
by their incapacity for government exposed Bumes to 
massacre, and then to throw the charge of incapacity off 
themselves upon Burnes, manipulated his papers in a manner 
of which Mr. Dunlop in his speech gives several examples, 
one of which I will quote. The despatch which was to be 
operated upon by the knife or scissors of the right honourable 
political practitioner was an earnest pleading in behalf of 
Dost Mahomed, giving grounds for the assurance of his 
fidelity and trustworthiness. 

* Now here,' said Mr. Dunlop, * I must do justice to the 
hand which had prepared this document for the House. He 
must have been a man of genius, whoever he' was [that is, 
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genius of a certain kind though not of a kind to conquer 
Afghanistan]. An ordinary man would have given up this 
despatch as hopeless for any use to be made of it, and proper 
only to be suppressed ; but with a masterly boldness of false- 
hood which excited wonder even more than indignation, he 
had by his manipulation of it turned it to the very opposite 
purpose to that which the writer intended. The course he 
took was this : — He, in the first place, retained the short con- 
cluding sentence to keep up the character of the letter being 
a free and full confidential out-pouring of Sir Alexander's 
convictions. Then he preserves all the startling sentences 
regarding the appearance of the Russian agent, his interview 
with the Dost, his alluring offers ; the danger to be appre- 
hended from Russian and Persian intrigues, and the necessity 
for vigorous and immediate action ; but all the other paragraphs 
have been suppressed, and not a word remains to explain 
what really were the vigorous measures recommended by Sir 
Alexander Burnes [those vigorous measures being "to use 
every influence with Runjeet Singh to obtain a reasonable 
settlement of the affair of Peshawur, and thereby permanently 
secure the attachment of Dost Mahomed to the British 
nation "] ; and thus this long, argumentative, fervent pleading 
by Sir Alexander Burnes on behalf of Dost Mahomed was 
actually perverted into a short urgent appeal to the Governor- 
General to lose no time in crushing him.* 

Mr. Dunlop then mentions a long letter from Sir WilHam 
Macnaghten, which the blue book of 1839 reduced to three 
paragraphs so as to make it appear that there was no dif- 
ference between the policy advised by Burnes and that 
adopted by the Governor- General. In the debate of 1842 a 
member of the Government had appealed to the mutilation of 
Macnaghten's letter as a proof of the impartiality with which 
the alterations in the despatches had been made. Now, the 
mutilation of Macnaghten's letter being made for the same 
purpose as the mutilation of Barnes's letter, that is, to conceal 
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the fact that Bumes had advocated a policy the opposite of 
that which the Govemor-Gdneral adopted, was only a proof 
of impartiality in the sense of the Governmont's pertinacity 
in standing up as the friend of falsehood and the enemy of 
truth. 

There is an interesting psychological phenomenon furnished 
by this case. The man who lifted his head, like * London's 
column pointing to the skies ' — the rhyme to which last word 
will suggest itself without refemng to Pope's verses, — in the 
British House of Commons and gravely read Burnes's garbled 
and mutilated papers, and gravely stated to that House that 
they were not garbled and not mutilated, wrote a paper in 
the fifth number of the Westminster Beview, in which- he 
defended a man who could no longer defend himself, though 
he had been a hard hitter once. I refer to the paper in which 
the mis-statements in Dallas's Becollections and Medwin^s 
Conversations are exposed. In that paper he exhibits an 
intense love of truth which is strangely at variance with the 
conduct of the man who stood up in the House of Commons 
and gravely stated that Sir Alexander Burnes's papers had 
not been garbled and thereby blackened Burnes's character, 
besides by his mismanagement of his duties as President of 
the Board of Control exposing Burnes to a cruel death at 
Caubul. I, who knew something of Bumes, certainly believed 
for some twenty.years what was intended to be believed by 
the mutilation of Burnes's papers. Sir John Hobhouse's 
friend says, * As boy, I thought myself a clever fellow.' Sir 
John Hobhouse probably, like many more of us, thought 
himself a clever fellow too ; and many of us think we are 
abfe to do a good many things we cannot do when we come to 
try. Conquering and annexing Afghanistan has been a dream 
of several of those would be clever fellows. But it is not 
quite fair when you find you have made a mistake to 
throw the blame on someone else — it is better to admit 
you were wrong, at least misinformed, as the Duke of 
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Wellington did, as shown towards the end of the preceding 
section. 

In reading this case one feels as if, in the middle of 
the 19th century, suddenly carried back to the days and the 
doings of Pope Alexander Borgia and his son Cesar, or to 
those of Philip II. of Spain and his confidential Secretary 
Antonio Perez. If anyone examines the Parliamentary 
Logic of William Gerard Hamilton or the BooJc of Fallacies 
of Jeremy Bentham, it will be found that the scope of those 
works did not comprehend the bold devices of the daring 
genius who first organized a policy which cost his country 
millions of pounds sterling and thousands of human lives, 
including the life of Sir Alexander Bumes, and then set his 
great mind to work on a plan which would make Sir Alexander 
Bumes, whose unmutilated despatches contained an earnest 
pleading against such a war and on behalf of Dost Maho- 
med, appear to be as described in the heading of a chapter 
in the German history of the Afghan War, the Instigator 
of the war. We have heard of an unfortunate man who 
described himself as having had his * hopes sapped, name 
blighted, life's life lied away.' These words comprehend the 
fate of Sir Alexander Burnes. 

Mr. Dunlop says in his speech in the House of Commons, 
March 19th, 1861 :— * In the debate in 1842, the noble Lord, 
the present Foreign Secretary, had appealed to the circum- 
stance of the opinions and arguments of Sir William 
Macnaghten in this letter, having been withheld as a proof of 
the impartiality with which the alterations in the despatches 
had been made. He believed, however, that the India 
Board had deceived not only the Parliament but the noble 
Lord himself, for it was impossible to read the despatcli 
without seeing that the object of the mutilation was to conceal 
the fact that Sir Alexander Bumes had advocated a policy 
the opposite to that which the Governor- General adopted. 
Along with Sir William's letter camo one for the Dost from 
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the. Governor- General to be delivered when Sir Alexander 
thought most suitable. Sir Alexander had recommended a 
letter of thanks to the Dost for his proofs of " friendship and 
fidelity." The one sent contained a peremptory demand that 
the Dost should dismiss the Russian agent ; if not, Sir 
Alexander Bumes would be recalled. The receipt of this 
despatch overwhelmed Sir Alexander Bumes and crushed his 
hopes of success.' 

After stating that, notwithstanding his disapproval of the 
policy of the Governor-General, Bumes did his duty as an 
agent, had an interview with the Dost and gave an account of 
it in a despatch dated January 26th, 1838, Mr. Dunlop says : — 
* Of all the falsifications perpetrated, this, as regards Sir 
Alexander Burnes, was the most cruel, for it falsely represents 
him as expressing views directly opposite to those which he 
really held. The despatch as written by Bumes commences 
thus: — 

* I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letters of the 25th of November and 2nd of December last, 
which reached me about the same time, and conveyed the views 
of the Bight Honourable the Governor- General regarding the 
overtures made by Dost Mahomed Khan for adjusting his 
differences with the Sikhs, and the apprehension that the 
Maharaja would not be disposed to surrender Peshawur on 
those terms, but be more Kkely to restore it to Sooltan 
Mahomed Khan, its former Governor.' 

Mr. Dunlop continues : — * And it goes on to say that he 
lost no time in making known to him the circumstances ^'as 
well as the sentiments of his Lordship on them." As printed, 
however, no notice is taken of the letters acknowledged to be 
received, but the despatch is made to begin with the word 
* regarding * in the middle of the sentence, while the words 
as to his making known to the Dost the Governor- General's 
sentiments are struck out. In this way and by other altera- 
tions, the remarks and arguments used by Sir Alexander in 
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his interview with the Dosfc have the character given to them 
of being his own views, instead of being merely, as they 
were, those of the Governor- General urged on the Dost in the 
most effective form.' 

Mr. Dnnlop then proceeds to give Sir Alexander Bumes's 
own opinion as laid by him before the Indian Government, 
and his conclusion thus expressed by himself: — * It is 
evident, therefore, that in this chief [Dost Mahomed] we have 
one who is ready to meet us ; and from what is passing in 
Central Asia at this moment, it is anything but desirable to 
exhibit indifference to the solicitations of one whose position 
makes him courted, and whom aid may render powerful for 
or against us.* 

* Now,* continues Mr. Dunlop, * in addition to the altera- 
tions already adverted to, all this latter part of the despatch, 
giving Sir Alexander's own opinion on the Dost's views, was 
also left out. By this most dishonest suppression of para- 
graphs and parts of paragraphs, the despatch, as originally 
printed in 1839, was made to bear all the appearance of 
expressing Sir Alexander Bumes's own sentiments, while 
in truth he was only urging on the Dost the views of the 
Government ; thus imputing to Sir Alexander Burnes the 
very sentiments which he sincerely repudiated.' 

Where an agent differs from his principal on a point of 
such importance, it would undoubtedly be his most honour- 
able course to resign his agency. There are, of course, many 
cogent reasons in most cases why the agent should decline 
to carry out a policy of which he disapproves. If in this 
case Burnes had determined rather to throw himself out of 
employment than submit to the vassalage of such masters 
as Lord Auckland and Sir John Hobhouse, he would have 
escaped the cruel death which the employment under the 
statesmanship of Auckland and Hobhouse brought on 
him. He would, at the same time, have made it impossible 
for those right honourable men to attempt to blacken his 

F 2 
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character by falsifying his opinions, since lie wonld have 
publicly proclaimed them by declining to act in carrying out 
a policy he thoroughly disapproved of. 

The case of Sir James Outram affords an illustration of 
what might have taken place if Bumes had expressed boldly 
his refusal to carry out Lord Auckland's policy in Afghanistan. 
Outram disapproved of Lord EUenborough's policy in India 
as much as Bumes did of Lord Auckland's policy in Afghani- 
stan. In Outram's case, the result of his opinion of Lord 
EUenborough's policy was a bitter quarrel between Outram 
and Sir Charles Napier. Outram also differed as much as 
Bumes as to the policy of the Afghan War. For his services 
at Kaldt, Outram was promoted to the rank of major, 
November 13, 1839; but the omission of his najne from 
Sir John Keane's despatches, caused to him the loss of three 
years of rank ; since he would have been gazetted major for 
Ghazni, and consequently lieutenant-colonel for Kalat. * The 
Court of Directors in London seemed to think he had obtained 
the two steps, and Lord Auckland congratulated him on the 
supposed well-earned promotion. As it happened, he lost 
three years of rank in the higher grade, and after-honours. *i 
Such would seem to be the result of differing from authority 
in the case of Outram, whose character contained more of 
the soldier than of the diplomatist. The character of Bumes 
containing more of the diplomatist rendered the duty of 
carrying out a policy which ho condemned more endurable 
than it would have been to Outram, who, though he had much 
injustice to endure, escaped the fate of Biimes ; for in 
Bumes's case the result was a cruel death, and a blackened 
memory for twenty years. 

1 Sir F. J. GoldBmid's Life of Sir Jams Outram, vol. i., pp. 207, 208. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Government of British India by the English 

Parliament. 

SECTION ni. 

SIR JAMES OUTRAM. 

The term at the time of the first Afghan War applied to 
military officers removed temporarily from their regiments, 
and employed as Bumes had been in Afghanistan and 
Outram in Sinde, was * Politicals.' The meaning intended to 
be conveyed was that the employment was rather diplomatic 
than military; and some of those so employed might, like 
Bnmes, be men of great diplomatic ability without ever 
having had an opportunity of showing whether or not they 
possessed military ability. On the other hand, some of those 
men had opportunities of showing and showed that they 
possessed military as well as diplomatic ability. Among these 
was James Outram, an officer of the East India Company 
who, under the many disadvantages which all who cannot 
follow the royal road to promotion must encounter, showed 
to those who had discernment to see that he was a man of 
promise. 

The contrast between the idea of a * Political ' — * a man 
too stupid or too lazy to drill his company ' — as it appears 
to have existed in the mind of General Nott, and the 
character of Outram may be seen in some reminiscences of 
personal friends of Outram published in Sir P. J. Goldsmid's 
Biography of Sir James Outram, and in the report of the 
speeches of men who had known Outram intimately for many 
years. Thus at the quarterly court of proprietors of the 
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East India Company held on the 23rd June, 1858, Captain 
Eastwick (Deputy- Chairman), who had long known Sir 
James Outram, and had served under him, in seconding the 
Motion of an annuity of £1000 to Sir James Outram, said, 
* I have peculiar satisfaction in seconding this Motion. . . . 
It is now nearly forty years since he landed in India, and 
from the earliest period of his long and brilliant career, he 
gave promise of future eminence and distinction.' 

In 1819 Outram entered the Bombay army as a cadet ; 
but it was not till 1825 that he had a chance of distinction. 
A rebel chief in Khandesh, with about 800 followers, had 
plundered the town of Antapdr, and had taken refuge in the 
hill fort of Malair. There he raised the standard of the 
Peishwa, and adherents flocked to him. Lieutenant Outram 
with 200 Sepoys having made a forced march of thirty-five 
miles, under cover of a false attack in front stormed the fort 
in the rear, killed the leader, and crushed the rebellion. The 
charge of a * Political ' being * a man too stupid or too lazy 
to drill his company * may be met by a simple recital of a few 
out of the many labours of Outram's laborious life. "When in 
1825, Outram, then only a lieutenant, throwing up his regi- 
mental position, was sent to turn from robbers into soldiers 
the Bheels of Khandesh, the tigers had taken to themselves the 
whole of the country between the eastern skirts of the great 
chain of the Syadrie Ghauts and the Surat coast. Outram's 
influence over the Bheels^ was at least partly due to their 
respect, amounting to veneration, for his daring exploits in 

^ With regard to the spelling of Oriental names I beg to quote a few 
words from Sir F. J. Qoldsmid's Preface to his Biography of Sir James 
Outram, * There are many civil and military officers of the Indian 
Govemmenti at the present day, whom nothing but a radical change of 
nature would induce to write " Kanhpur " for " Cawnpore," or ** Lakh- 
nau" for "Lucknow.*'* This may partly account for the variations 
observable in the spelling of such names as Bheels, Bhils ; Ehandeish, 
Khandesh, Candeesh ; Eabool, Cabool, Caubul, Cabul. 
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the work of extirpating their formidable enemies the 
tigers. 

One'or two cases out of the 191 tigers, in kiUing which 
Outram took part from 1825 to 1834, will show the nature of 
the chase as Outram followed it. 

A young officer, in going to India, had been recommended 
to the Governor of Bombay, the Hon. Mount Stuart Elphin- 
stone, who told him that he could not do better, in order to 
make a man and a soldier of him, than send him up to assist 
Outram :In civilizing the Bheels, and raising a corps for the 
protection of life and property in the wilder parts of Khandesh. 
The young officer joined Outram at a village on the eastern 
skirts of the Syadrie Ghauts. Outram had come to this 
village at the earnest request of the inhabitants, who, though 
always suffering from the depredations of the tigers, had of 
late suffered in a still worse degree from a huge tigress. This 
tigress preyed upon their cattle and occasionally upon thier 
women and children, and had taken up her abode in a long 
tunnel, cut through a hill, of sufficient size to enable two 
men stooping to walk abreast and clean the water channel. 
The water was at that time only a few inches deep and 
afforded a pleasant lair to the tigress after her nightly foray. 
The villagers could not tell by which end of the water-course 
she had entered. As the young officer felt bound in honour 
to press his right to accompany his chief, Outram explained 
to him that they would have to walk in with the water over 
their ankles, and stooping, with the certainty that the 
tigress would hear their approach, and would turn round 
and enable them to see her position by the glare of her eyes. 
* We will go in as quietly as we can,' he said, * but if you 
catch a sight of her eyes, take a very steady aim and fire 
between them : take care not to fire too high, and you will be 
sure to hit her in some bad part. If she cannot turn round 
in the tunnel she will come straight to us, and you must 
throw yourself flat on your face ; do not mind the water, but 
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keep your head low, and she wilJ to a certainty make for the 
light behind ns, and get out into the open ; be sure you take 
good aim between the eyes/ The tigress, however, went out 
at the other end and was killed among the bushes on the 
outside.i 

Another case is thus noticed by the officer referred to in 
the preceding adventure. *I saw my friend's eye turn to 
the Maratha spear, with a meaning glance, and the condition 
of my nerves was by no means improved on seeing him alight 
from the howdah, and on his knees creep a little way into 
the hole to look, as he said, for the glittering of the eyes. 
Having ascertained that there were only two entrances to the 
den, he blocked up one passage with thick bushes, placed the 
elephant about two yards in front, and took up his station 
at the very mouth of the remaining hole. ... At last there 
was a low angry growl, and a rustle in the passage. The 
tiger sprang out, and down descended the long lance into his 
neck, just behind the dexter ear. With one stroke of his 
powerful paw he smashed the spear close to the head. To 
bring things a little more to equality, I threw in a couple of 
balls. The tiger was stunned, but shortly recovered and 
scampered away to the thicket. We found him below an old 
bush, and very vicious he was. Three times he was on the 
elephant, ball after ball went into him, and at length he 
yielded up the ghost' under the very trunk of the elephant. 
Had the spear not been directed with the most cool self- 
possession, so as to arrest the progress of the tiger and give 
me a slight chance of hitting, there would have been an end 
of one whose like we shall seldom see again.* ^ 

One other case was this : * I was leaning over the side of 
the howdah, with my rifle in my hand,' says the same young 
officer, *half a dozen Bheels close beside me, eagerly examining 

1 Sir F. J. Goldsmid's Life of Sir James Outram^ vol. i., pp. 394, 395. 

2 Ibid., pp. 107, 108. 
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a patch of open ground whicli extended fifteen or twenty 
yards from the edge of the nullah where the jungle com- 
menced, and pressing forward, notwithstanding the strict 
injunctions they had received to keep well behind, when a 
roar, loud and deep, startled me from my position. All had 
either fallen to the ground or fled, except one, a fine, hand- 
some, active young fellow, and a particular favourite with us 
all. He stood riveted to the spot, fascinated by the tones 
of that awful roar. The hnge yellow form came cleaving 
through the air with the rapidity of light ; in one fell swoop 
he pounced on his prey, and in the same instant his paw 
rested deep in the shoulder, and his teeth were crashing 
through the skull of his victim. I could see the fierce glare 
of his eye. I aimed high and fired both barrels. The tiger 
quitted his grasp and disappeared in the thicket.' About a 
week after. Lieutenant Graham, the officer cited above, was 
surprised at seeing his chief gallop up to camp with an 
enormous tiger strapped to his saddle-bow. It was the tiger 
above mentioned. After committing the act narrated, the 
tiger, according to practice, fled across the hills to seek 
concealment in the thickest cover. Outram had followed, 
determined if possible to avenge his Bheel. For three days 
the pursuit lasted, through rain and wind, over mountain 
and torrent, and across valley and forest. On the evening of 
the fourth day, the tiger was brought up by a long shot, 
whilst skulking along the side of a palm jungle.^ 

Hunting, it has been said, is an image of war — a dim 
image — for * the chase hath no story, her hero no star.' And 
yet Outram when but the obscure Company's officer at Khan- 
desh, evinced talents for war and negotiation — talents mili- 
tary and political, which would not have discredited the 
greatest soldier-statesman. And after years of obscure 
labours and peril, Outram was to emerge into some degree 
at least of light. 

1 Sir F. J. Goldsmid's Life of Sir James Outram, pp. 110, 111. 
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I must Dot omit to say that Outram besides drilling the 
Bheels and killing the tigers that destroyed them and their 
cattle, opened a school for the children of his Bheel soldiers. 
* Heretofore the scheme had been judged impracticable ; 
because, in the eyes of these men, to educate was to degrade, 
and no Bheel had been known to be capable of either reading 
or writing. But the discovery had been made that an 
Englishman could use the rod with impartiality, even though 
it were one of iron. If other Englishmen were of the stamp 
of those sent to govern Khandesh, and if they said that 
education was essential to those under their charge, it was 
more than probable that they were right. A school was 
accordingly established at headquarters to teach the Bheels 
and their children.' ^ Many years after, Outram received 
the satisfactory intelligence that his Bheel schools had 
prospered, as appears from the following extract from a 
letter from Colonel C. W, Grant, written to Outram in 
1853 :— 

* Did I tell you that in 1849 we went to Dharangaon, and 
put up for a few days at your old house, a most comfortable 
one by-the-bye. I went to the Bheel Lines — saw the regi- 
ment on parade with their band playing * Love not,' or some 
civilized air, and then went to the schoolroom, where I saw 
at least fifty children of these wild Bheels busy reading and 
writing. I do not know when I had been so interested in 
anything ; and if, my dear Outram, the reclaiming these poor 
wild creatures had been the one sole act of your life, it would 
have been sufficient to ensure you a pleasant retrospect as 
long as you live — had not your subsequent career been one 
long act of singleness of purpose and devotedness to your 
country, through disappointments and vexations enough to 
have tried the firmest resolve. This Bheel episode must, 

• Sir F. J. Goldsmid's Life of Sir James Outram^ vol. i., p. 79 (London, 
Smith, Elder & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, 1800). 
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I am sure, still form one of the most agreeable and satisfac- 
tory retrospects of your active and honourable career.' ^ 

If the Resident at Haidarabad on the 16th of February, 
1843, had been the sort of man described by General Nott 
* too stupid or too lazy to drill his company,' he could hardly 
have defended the Residency for four hours with the Light 
Company of Her ^Majesty's 22nd regiment, commanded by 
Captain Conway, against a force of 8000 men under the 
command of the Ameers of Sinde. * It was decided,' says 
Outram in his despatch to Sir Charles Napier, * after being 
three hours under fire to retire to the steamer while still we 
had sufficient ammunition to fight the vessel up the river ; I 
requested Captain Conway to keep the enemy at bay for one 
hour, while the property was removed for which that time 
was ample could the camp followers be induced to exert them- 
selves : accordingly, after the expiration of another hour 
(during which the enemy, despairing of otherwise effecting 
their object, had brought up six guns to bear upon us), we 
took measures to evacuate the Agency. Captain Conway 
called in his posts and all being united retired in a body, 
covered by a few skirmishers, as deliberately as on parade, 
carrying ofE our slain and wounded.* 

On the question of frontier for the British Empire in 
India, which has cost so many lives, and has been the root of 
so many and such disgraceful disasters, one of which Outram 
characterizes as * from first to last such a tissue of political 
and military mismanagement as the history of the world has 
never shown,' Outram, in several letters published in Sir 
F. J. Goldsmid's Biography expresses his opinion. He writes 
May 6th, 1839, to Lieutenant Eastwick, assistant political 
agent. Upper Sinde, * Every day's experience confirms me in 
the opinion that we should have contented ourselves with 

1 Sir F. J. Goldsmid's Life of Sir James Outramt vol. ii., pp. 411, 412. 

2 Ibid., vol. i., p. 319. 
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securing tho lino of tlie Indus alone, without shackling our- 
selves with the support of an unpopular Emperor of Afghani- 
stan, whom to maintain will cost us at least thirty lakhs 
annually, besides embroiling us hereafter with all the rude 
states beyond, which it must perpetually do.' And to Major 
Felix he writes, ten days later: — * I have well considered every 
side of the question, and am now satisfied that the natural 
ftnd impregnable boundary of our Empire is the Indus.'^ 

The following passage of a * Memorandum on the Invasion 
of India from the Westward,' written in 1854, at the request 
of Lord Dalhousie, presents a short exposition of Outram's 
views on the frontier question. 

* The General commanding the Sinde army would have 
the choice either of awaiting within the Sinde frontier, to 
oppose the invader after his passage of a fifty-mile desert, 
which 'he could only attempt to cross in detachments that 
woul^ be cut off in detail ; or himself to pass the desert, and 
concentrate his army at Dadur (six miles from the mouth of 
the Bolan pass), to attack the enemy the moment he emerges 
into the plain ; or, having crossed the desert, to await at 
Bhang (half way between the desert and Dadur, where water 
and forage are abundant), until the entire force of the enemy 
had descended into the plain, when he would move forward 
to the attack. 

* The latter is the course I myself should adopt, because it 
would enable me utterly to annihilate the foe, who would 
have no retreat but the pass ; and we well know how flying 
and defeated men would be dealt with by the ruthless Kakur 
and other tribes of the pass, in their attempt to escape by 
that way. The first is objectionable, as the invaders might 
attempt to turn our position by moving down to Gundava, 
and thence seek to penetrate to Larkana, or he might obtain 
a passage through the Murrie Hills, and thus menace our 

* Sir F. G. Qoldsmid's Life of Sir James Outram, vol. i., pp. 170, 172. 
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frontier from varions points. The second plan is also objec- 
tionable, as it might deter the enemy from descending the 
main pass, and so induce him to pour his detachments 
down the smaller passes of Seebee and Gundava (which 
also would be sufficiently nearly commanded from the posi- 
tion at Bhang), and thus necessitate detailed operations on 
our part.'^ 

Napoleon is reported to have expressed the opinion that 
of all boundaries or frontiers a desert is the safest and 
strongest ; is in fact that * scientific ' frontier about which we 
have heard some discussion of late. It may be assumed that 
Napoleon knew rather more of the military art than any 
of those English politicians or diplomatists who, instead of 
accepting a fifty-mile desert as the frontier of the British 
Empire in India, have taken upon them to involve England 
in two expensive wars in order to obtain what appeared to 
their imaginations a better frontier than the fifty-mile desert 
referred to. If a veteran general, the soundness of whoso 
judgment and knowledge had been proved by many successful 
campaigns conducted under great difficulties against great com- 
manders of some of the best soldiers in Europe, had plunged 
the English people into these wars for an imaginary ' scien- 
tific ' frontier the people of England might have borne the 
calamity with resignation, if not with patience. But when 
such wars have been made without military experience and 
even without full parliamentary deliberation and discussion, 
it is hard for a nation when the bill of costs comes to be 
paid. 

A writer in the Westminster Review for June, 1844, on 
Afghanistan and Sinde, who does not write as if he recog- 
nized any merit in Outram, at that time still engaged in his 
long and hard struggle with adverse circumstances, propounds 

1 Sir F. J. Goldsmid's Life of Bit James Outram^ vol. ii., Appendix 
K, pp. 424-427, 
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% frontier wlddi sezns nesrij the aune as thms prop o M e d faj 
Oairam. He fl»js: — ^'We muss be^ the sttwitioTi of our 
leadeis to a sabiect on whicii ere long oar attention mar be 
^;xed, as the point on whii^ the existence of our Tast empire in 
the East maj erentnaD j hinge. We mean the oocmpation of 
Sinde, and the extension of our bonndaij to the hanks of 
the Indns. 

' Let nSy therefore, once morD re&r to the nuip, and though 
onr readers maj at first s^ht imagine the natural boundary of 
India to be the course whidi the Indus pursues from Attok 
to the sea, a distance exceeding 1000 nules, we think, on a 
more carefiol examination, we shall be able to oonyinoe them 
that it is not so. The dotted space which extends from a 
short distance below Ferozpore, increasing in width as it 
approaches the sea, is a vast desert, the chief feature of which 
is perfect sterilitj. . • • During the late war the Grovem- 
ment of India determined to try the practicability of passing 
this desert, and so far succeeded that a troop of horse 
artillery reached Sukker from Deesa in little more than 
six weeks; part of a cavalry r^ment and small detach- 
ments have done the same ; but these very experiments 
have proved the impossibiliiy of marching any large body 
of troops across it, unless accompanied by a commissariat 
and supplies of water and forage far greater than could be 
collected.' 

I interrupt the quotation to say that on my mentioning 
to John Mill Outram's statement in his Commentary 
on Napier's Conquest of Sinde, that he (Outram) had 
crossed this desert with a small party, Mill's answer was^ 
' Yes ; bat they all died but himself.' I resume the quo- 
tation — 

* If what we have said be correct — and our readers may 
easily convince themselves of the fact — ^we maintain that 
this desert, which bounds the Rajpoot protected states, and 
separates thom from the Indus, is the natural boundary of 
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India, screened bj which we might langh at a threat of 
invasion ; and we have the authoriiy of Napoleon for 
asserting, that of all boundaries a desert is the safest and 
strongest.' 

Lord Ellenborongh sncceeded Lord Auckland as Governor- 
General of British India. The Melbourne Ministry resigned 
and Pee] was the head of a Cabinet which selected Lord 
Ellenborongh as the representative of their Indian policy. 
The appointment was received in India with universal satis- 
faction. Lord Ellenborongh was believed to possess more 
than average talent, and to be assiduous in his attention to 
business. It was known that his occupancy for some years of 
the chief seat at the India Board had rendered him familiar 
with the working of the Indian Government ; and that when 
Indian affairs had been discussed in the House of Lords he 
had always taken a prominent part in the debates. He had 
denounced the war in Afghanistan in fitting terms of severe 
censure ; so that many things combined to encourage hopes 
of an administration, at least of average goodness. Indeed, 
it might be said to encoui-age hopes of an administration 
rather above the average degree of goodness. Lord Ellen- 
borough, however, lost no time in undeceiving the community 
which had the misfortune to be placed under his rule. On 
the 28th of February, 1842, Lord Ellenborongh landed at 
Calcutta, and took the oaths of office. On the 4th of July, 
1842, Lord Ellenborongh wrote twice to General Nott — once 
with his secretary's hand and once with his own. Ho sent 
also a copy of his instructions to Pollock. In his comments 
on this proceeding, Sir John Kaye says : — ' One thing at 
least is certain, the letter of the 4th of July, addressed 
to General Nott, and signed by the Chief Secretary, 
ought not to have been written. It is either from first 
to last a masterpiece of Jesuitical cunning, or it indicates 
a feebleness of will — an infirmity of purpose — discredit- 
able to the character of a statesman intrusted with the 
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welfare and the honour of one of the greatest empires in 
the world.'i 

The dilemma, between the horns of which Sir John Kaye 
has here placed Lord Ellenborongh is apt to recall to mind 
the character of some of the Roman emperors whose heads 
were nnable to bear the intoxicating draught of absolute 
power over what was then the greatest empire in the world. 

The British Empire in India was founded, like the Roman 
Empire, by a great soldier statesman. But the fonner was 
not founded like the latter for purposes of aggression and 
robbery, but for the protection of British traders from robbery, 
and murder. And yet the successors of Robert Clive were 
as unlike the soldier statesman who bore the name of Robert 
Clive as the successors of Cains Julius CeBsar were unlike the 
soldier statesman who bore the name of Caius Julius Caesar. 
One successor bore somewhat the relation to Clive which 
Caligula bore to the first Ccesar. Being not a soldier, but a 
flashy rhetorician, he made pretentions to conquest by proxy 
and to military glory by Divine right, pretensions so lofty and 
so baseless that they recall what Suetonius has related of 
Caligula ; who, under pretence of invading Britain, drew up 
his army on the coast of Boulogne, and having with great 
parade disposed his hallistce and other warlike engines, ordered 
his soldiers to gather the sea shells and fill their helmets and 
the skirts of their clothes. * These,' he said, ' were the spoils 
of the ocean, fit to be deposited in the Capital.* In memory 
of this signal victory, he erected a tower ; and by letters to 
Rome ordered preparations of unprecedented magnificence to 
be made for his triumphal entry.* 

Dupleix who was a man of genius which might have made 
the Indian Empire French instead of British, if his genius 
had been accompanied with a different set of nerves, said he 



1 Kaye's History of the War in Afglianistan, vol. iii., p. 288, 
' See Suetonius's Life of Caligula^ §§ 46, 47. 
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kept away from shot becanse silence and tranqnillity were 
propitious to his genius, and he found it difficult to pursue his 
meditations amidst the noise of fire-arms. It is possible that 
some of the governors-general or viceroys whom the British 
parliamentary party governments have sent out to govern 
British India, may have had aspirations for conquest and for 
military glory without knowing precisely what they wanted ; 
and may have imagined they were following in the tract of 
Julius Ccesar when they were but pursuing that of Caligula. 
Bonaparte said of a certain king, that he inherited of an 
ancestor who had been a man of genius, only the madness 
and the boots. 

It is true that men of authority on such matters were in 
agreement with Lord EUenborough on the question of the limits 
of the military and civil services. The Duke of Wellington had 
had experience of the ill consequences of permitting civilians 
to have the slightest control over a general in the field. The 
difference had struck him between the prompt and exact 
manner in which the military officers of his staff dispatched 
business, and the sometimes slovenly, and always less prompt 
manner in which official clerks performed their duties. He had 
also a strong conviction that the Afghan War, with all its 
disastrous consequences, was the work of the interference of 
civilians with military affairs. But there is a distinction of 
great moment to be noted. Are the negotiations before the 
declaration of war to be placed in the hands of a general or of 
a civil officer — that is, of an officer not acting in a military 
capacity ? In the war with Sinde, Sir C. Napier was the 
general. Major Outram, who had served as minister at the 
court of the Ameers under Lord Auckland, and for some 
months under Lord EUenborough, was suddenly removed 
from his office, with all his subordinate officers, on the 15th 
November, 1842, and they were all ordered to rejoin their 
regiments. Sir Charles Napier, who had been a few months 
in India, and had been appointed to command the troops 
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in Sinde, was ordered also to take the direction of the 
negotiations which Outram had been carrying on with the 
Ameers. The result was as unsatisfactory as the result of 
Lord Auckland's and Sir John Hobhouse's proceedings in 
regard to Bumes's negotiations with Dost Mahomed. 

In 1849 Outram visited Egypt on sick leave, and em- 
ployed his furlough in writing a Memoir on Egypt, for which 
he received the thanks, through the Chief Secretary, of the 
Governor- General in Council. In January and February, 1849, 
Outram travelled up the Nile, with a view to reporting on 
the practicability of the route across the Desert, followed 
by the Indian contingent at the beginning of the century 
when the French under Bonaparte were in Egypt. There 
are appendices more bulky than the Memoir itself. In the 
preface to the whole collection of papers, Outram acknow- 
ledges his obligations to Colonel Le Messurier and others for 
their valuable co-operation. Colonel Le Messurier, as well as 
Sir James Outram, testifies to the military capabilities of the 
fellaheen. And the testimony of both amounts to this — that 
they might at least be trained sufficiently well to contend on 
equal terms with native Indian troops led by English officers. 
This conclusion agrees with that formed by the English 
officers engaged in the Egyptian campaign of the autumn 
of 1882. 

There are some very characteristic touches in Mr. Stuart 
Poole's reminiscences of Outram published in Sir F. J. Gold- 
smid's Biography of Jamss Outram.^ These reminiscences 
have reference to the time which Outram, in 1849, passed in 
Egypt, when he turned a twelve or fifteen months' furlough 
to account by a military and political Memoir on Egypt 

* When I first met him in 1849,' says Mr. Stuart Poole, 
* he struck me as not unlike Cromwell in face, though of 
a far more refined type, marked in the firm and delicate 

1 Vol. ii., pp. 37-40. 
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modelling of the moutli, especiallj in the npper lip. He had 
a soldier's piercing eyes, changing in a moment from command 
to gentleness. In speech he was hesitating, bnt when he was 
warmed by his subject he conld speak forcibly. He was 
consumed by ambition, yet I never knew a more modest man. 

' Our journey up the Nile, in January and February, 
1849, was undertaken with a view to reporting on the prac- 
ticability of the route across the Desert from Kuseyr to Kin6, 
followed by the Indian contingent of our expeditionary force 
in the war with the French at the beginning of the century. 
To carry out the mission, Colonel Outram not only examined 
the route, but took note of every good military position on 
our voyage to Thebes. He would say of a fine temple, 
" What a splendid position ! " "With a great respect for 
learning, he cared very little for antiquities. In starting 
for, the trip across the desert from Kine, he mounted his 
camel wearing a regulation sword. I said, " Colonel, don't 
wear that ; they will find you out ! " •* Do you think," he 
answered, " I will wear anything but the Queen's sword ? " 
So he went undisguised, and the suspicions that his frankness 
excited nearly led to my being carried ofi" during his absence. 

' At, or soon after, our start for the return voyage, the 
news of the disaster at Chilianwallah reached us. Outram was 
excited to the verge of madness. " I will go back at once," 
he said, "and serve as captain in my old black regiment." . . 
. . . An incident of the voyage made a lasting impression on 
me. One day, when we had no meat for dinner, I shot a 
pigeon. Outram, ardent sportsman as he was, said to me 
sadly, " I have made a vow never to shoot a bird." He 
would not eat the bird, which was given to an old peasant 
woman, and we dined as we could. 

' At Cairo he completed the materials for the report which 
is to be found in the confidential papers of the East India 
Company. My uncle (Mr. Lane) and my brother were of 
good service in its preparation. At this time I saw much of 
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Colonel Outram. His conversation usually turned on the 
wrongs of the Ameers of Sind, the Baroda bribery, and not 
seldom on the native races, and how they should be governed. 

He never could be made to tell or verify any story 

of his own achievements. Whatever I knew came out by 
accident. Thus once he said, " I like that stick ; I took 
a hill- fort with it." Another time he told how, as a 
subaltern, he had called out the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bombay army, for not giving him a chance of active service 
in Burmah, when that gallant old officer, while regretting he 
had not the chance of a shot at Outram, whose challenge no 
one at Poona would carry, yet sent him at once to the front. 
Even the incidents of his tiger-hunts were withheld from us. 
The deep scars on his head were admitted to be the marks of 
claws, but he would never acknowledge or deny the story 
that his head was once in a tiger's mouth, when a well- 
directed bullet from a friend's gun relaxed the brute's jaws. 
He lived sparingly. His only amusement was chess, and his 
only indulgence smoking either a hookah or a cigar.' ^ 

In a note to his paper on Outram's funeral, Sir John Kaye 
gives a different and much more probable account of the 
incident here mentioned — an account taken from a note 
written by Outram himself. * Often, in critical moments, when 
hunting on foot, has a tiger been turned from me by my 
faithful Bheels ; and on one occasion, when a panther had 
got me down, they killed him with their swords, when rolling 
with me on the ground with my head in his mouth.' 

"We are indebted to Mr. Stuart Poole for a characteristic 
account of Outram's reception of the offer of the command of 
the expedition against Persia. * The story,' says Sir F. J. 
Goldsmid,^ * as related by Mr. Stuart Poole, is that, on the 
determination of Government to declare war against Persia, 

^ Goldsmid's James Outram^ vol. ii., pp. 37-40. 
' Ibid., vol. ii., p. 130, note. 
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Colonel Sykes, then an East India Director, went to Outram, 
who was lying ill at Brighton. " I am glad to see you," said tho 
sick man, "for it may be the last time." "I am sorry for 
that," replied the Colonel, " for I had come to tell yon that 
we had decided to offer you command of the expedition 
against Persia." " What ! Persia ? " exclaimed Outram ; 
" I'll go to-morrow." ' 

Some of Outram 's qualities recall some of the features of 
Xenophon's portrait of Cyrus the Younger ; particularly the 
unselfishness which made Cyrus wish his comrades to share 
in any luxury which might fall to himself ; as when any dish 
was served up to Cyrus which he thought good, he sent part 
of it to his officers, with a note, translated by Xenophon 
into Greek : — * Tovtoiq rjadtj Kvpog' (iovXerai ovv koX ae tovtujv 
yEvjaadai,^ Thus Outram placed his cheroot case at the 
disposal of his orderly bugler ; for to both the general and 
his orderly a cheroot was a luxury on a night march. 
Xenophon also mentions deep scars, the marks of wounds 
from claws, which Cyrus had received in hunting. 

' His thought and care for the soldiers,' says one of his 
staff, * were such as are not often felt by generals for their 
men. He had, during the Persian campaign, an orderly 
bugler, Mackenzie of the 64th. On the line of march I have 
seen him look down and say, "Mackenzie, you are not 
smoking." "No, sir," would be the answer, "I have no 
tobacco." The General's cheroot case was at once at the 
bugler's disposal, and he would stop his horse, and from his 
own cheroot give a light to Mackenzie.* ^ 

Among the abundant materials which Sir F. J. Goldsmid 
had for his work was a manuscript of Captain John 
Eobertson, of the 78th Highlanders, and afterwards of the 
35th (Royal Sussex) Regiment, from which one or two ex- 
tracts will throw light on the charact-er of Sir James Outram. 

^ Sir F. J. Goldsmid's Janies Outram^ voli ii., p. 160, note* 
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Captain Robertson says : — * It had long been my earnest wish 
to meet the " Bayard of India," of whom I had heard and 
read a great deal. My wish was at last gratified on February 
3, 1857, at Bushire, when the division was formed up for 
the march to " Barasjoon," to attack the Persians in their 
entrenched camp there. Sir James was in undress uniform, 
and had a cigar in his mouth. After a very disagreeable 
march we were halted a few miles from Barasjoon for the 
night. Shortly after, a terrific thunderstorm broke upon us, 
and in a short time we were all wet to the skin. It was quite 
dark and dismal, and we felt anything but comfortable. Sir 
James appeared amongst us, and cheered us up (he was in 
the same condition as ourselves) by kind words, and then 
and there ordered the commissariat to issue a dram of arrack 
to every man in the force. Nothing could possibly have been 
more welcome under the circumstances. This was the first 
of innumerable acts of kindness we experienced from him.' ^ 

The following is another extract from Captain Bobertson's 
manuscript, giving the immediate sequel to the defeat of the 
Persians on February 8, 1857 : — 

'After the battle of Khush-ab, we halted on the field until 
five o'clock in the evening, when the march back to Bushire 
was commenced. At eleven o'clock the next day we reached 
a mud fort about fifteen or sixteen miles from Bushire, 
where we halted for about three hours for rest and 
refreshment, when the march was resumed. Darkness set in 
when we had completed about half the distance, and the 
native guides deserting us, we floundered about on the plain, 
not knowing where we were going, and nearly famished for 
want of water. Sir James, with some of his staff, came out 
bringing hullock-hheesHes with water, and conducted us into 
Bushire. The whole division was in a very deplorable 
condition. The boots were dragged from the feet by the 

1 Sir F. J. Goldsmid's James Outravij vol. ii., p. 152. 
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mud, so that half at least of the ?8tli returned barefooted. 
Next day Sir James, in the most generous manner, issued a 
new pair of boots to every soldier gratis. These boots,. with 
worsted stockings received from the clothing agent, were 
worn with the kilt, and called " Outrams " by the men.' Sir 
James Ontram's report of this is contained in the following 
paragraph of his letter to the Governor- General: — *As we 
were exposed, during the six days occupied in the expedition, 
to frequent heavy rains, the troops suffered much discomfort 
in bivouac, and still greater hardship on the march, owing to 
the heavy, spongy nature of the ground they traversed — all 
which they bore with admirable cheerfulness and fortitude. 
The shoes of the greater portion of the infantry were literally 
drawn off their feet in struggling through the mud, and 
those which remained were rendered so utterly unserviceable 
that I have had to issue a new pair from the stores to every 
European and Native Infantry soldier. This I have done 
gratis, and I trust it will meet with your lordship's 
approval.' ^ 

Another characteristic act of kindness is thus related by 
Colonel Haldane, late of H.M.'s 64th Regiment : — 

* Soon after it fell dark, I was walking at i^he side of 
my regiment, when a horseman rode up to me and inquired 
why I was not riding. I told him that my pony was carrying 
the blankets, &c., of myself and a brother officer, and that I 
had no second horse. He then began questioning me as to 
how the men liked marching by night, instead of by day, and 
on similar matters. When leaving me he turned and said, 
" There is a spare horse of mine behind : if you like to ride 
it, you are very welcome." He then rode off. Seeing he 
was followed by a number of officers, I began to suspect that 
it was either the General (whom I had not seen before) or one 
of the Head- Quarter Staff. The next instant Hudson, our 

^ Sir F. J. Goldsmid's James Outram^ vol. ii., pp. 167, 168. 
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adjutant, came up and asked me if T knew who liad been 
talking to me, and told me then that it really was Outram 
himself. 

* A few hours later we were attacked bj the enemy. The 
General had a fall from his horse, and was stunned; the 
battle of Khush-ab took place, and it might well have been 
supposed that Sir James would scarcely remember his good 
natured offer to one of the subalterns of his army. Yet one 
afternoon, about three weeks afterwards, I was walking with 
Captain Morphy through the camp at Bushire, when we met 
the Genei'al, who stopped to speak to my companion, and 
presently turned to me and said, " You never got that horse 
after all." This proved that not only did he remember the 
offer made, but that he had actually taken the pains to find 
out if I had been able to avail myself of his kindness. It 
was such traits in his character that endeared him to all who 
had the honour and pleasure of serving under him.' ^ 

The fall referred to was this. The troops had been 
marching for about three hours in darkness, when musket 
shots were heard in their rear. Outram went off at a gallop 
to ascertain whence the shots proceeded : his horse fell and 
rolled over him. He was so stunned as to be insensible for 
several hours. The firing turned out to be an attack made at 
midnight upon the rear-guard by the enemy's horse, and the 
line of march being threatened on every side, the troops were 
halted, and so formed as to protect the baggage, and resist 
the horsemen in whatever direction they might attempt to 
charge. Four of the enemy's guns, of heavy metal, opened 
their fire upon the column, whilst the darkness of the night 
prevented any steps being taken to capture them. ' At day- 
break the Persian force was discovered,' writes Outram, on 
February 10th, to the Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, * on 
our left rear in order of battle.* General Outram recovered 

* Sir F» J. Goldsmid'd Jamis Outramj vol. ii., pp. 158, 159. 
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only in time to resume his place at the head of the array 
shortly before the close of the action, that is, ten o'clock, by 
which time the defeat of the Persians was complete. 

* To Major- General Stalker and Colonel Lngard, Chief of 
the Staff,' Outram wrote, ' is the credit due for successfully 
guiding our troops to victory on this occasion.' Again, 
writing to the Governor- General, he expressed his apprehen- 
sion that he had not done sufficient justice in the despatch to 
the services of Colonel Lugard, who had been ' invaluable ' 
to him in supplying his place * during the two or three 
hours ' he was * disabled at the most exciting crisis before 
the break of day. To him,' he continued, * in aid of General 
Stalker, we are indebted for preserving our troops in such 
admirable order while beleaguered in the bivouac, and for 
placing them in order for the contest so soon as the dawn 
admitted a view of the enemy's disposition. ... It was the 
noise of the commencement of this contest that brought me 
to my senses.'^ 

The following extract from a memoir in the Times of 
India relates to the same event in the Persian campaign : — 

' On arrival in camp the General's first care was to go to the 
tents of the Highlanders, the 64th and 2nd Europeans, to see 
personally that orders that he had given to have the floors 
well covered with dry rice straw were carried into effect, that 
the men might have a comfortable place to lie down in, on 
arrival from their march. "While thus occupied we heard 
that some of the troops coming across the Mashila had got 
into some confusion, and, in the darkness of the night, ^parties 
of them had lost their way. Heedless of the exertion he had 
already undergone, and although he was still suffering from* 
the effects of a fall he had had the night before, which had 
rendered him insensible for many hours, Outram no sooner 
heard the report than, mounting his horse, he proceeded to 

^ Sir F. J. Goldsmid's James Outram^ voh ii., pp. 153-155« 
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to the Mashila, and riding back almost to Chahkota, did not 
content himself till he knew that the last man of the force 
was in camp ; not till then did he seek the repose which 
the exertions of the foregoing forty- eight hours so much 
needed.'* 

That it was something more than esprit-de-corps which 
animated Outram in his actions, that it was humanity in its 
widest sense is shown by a circumstance mentioned by the 
writer in the Times of the account of Outram's funeral, a 
circumstance also which shows that the same writer had been 
present at the storm of Lucknow. The Highlanders of the 
78th regiment were volunteers, four officers — Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lockhart, Captain Thomson, Lieutenant Browne, and 
Quartermaster Skrine — with Sergeant-Major Pocock,^ and 
nineteen other non-commissioned officers, who came up from 
Shorncliffe to pay on behalf of their regiment the last 
honour to one who had led them to victory. The writer of 
the notice of the funeral in the Times says : — 

* There were in the train following his coffin some who 
haply remembered the day when, in the heat and fire of 
Lucknow, he dismounted from his horse to protect a poor 
native lad whose parents had been slain, and who sat weeping 
by the roadside. Haply it was the memory of a personal 
kindness which, at the words " earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust," made a stout Highlander, who had doubtless 
faced death for many a weary night in the Alam Bagh, wipe 
with his cuff the tears that flowed down his cheek.' 

It may be said of Outram, as of Marceau, that 

* he had kept 

The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o'er him wept*' 

1 Sir F. J. Goldsmid's James Outram^ vol* ii., pp. 159, 160. The 
anecdote before given of Outram's handing his cheroot case to his orderly 
bugler on the line of march, is ftom the Memoir above quoted. 

« Ibid. vol. ii., p. 387. 
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It might have been expected that a man of Outram's 
military ambition would have desired war for the chances of 
distinction as a soldier, without regard to the evils of war. 
But Outram, though war was a most agreeable excitement to 
him, firmly opposed any war he deemed unjust, and proved, 
the sincerity of his opposition by refusing to appropriate to 
himself his share of prize-money in a case of this kind. ' I 
rejoice,' he says, * in the forbearing course which our present 
Governor- General has pursued. "What a contrast to our 
wanton attack on the Ameers, and greedy appropriation of 
Sinde ! Sir H. Hardinge'^ measures will be a salutary 
example to future governors-general, who^will, I hope, turn 
the resources of this vast empire to better purpose, than 
forming costly armaments to subjugate our neighbours. 1 
have got another favour to ask of you ; it is for your advice 
how to dispose of my Sinde prize-money, to the best advantage 
of my unfortunate ward, Meer Hoosani AH, to whom 1 
consider myself bound to restore this mite out of what has 
been taken from him. My share is estimated at about £4-000, 
which, of course, I never for a moment intended to take to 
myself. I have a good mind, for the benefit of the captives, 
to claim share as " Commissioner '' on the same scale as was, 
I understand, gi»anted to Mr. Robertson after the Rangoon 
war.'^ 

The refusal of Outram to appropriate to himself his share 
of the Sinde prize-money was only one of many similar acts 
of a man whose name will be held in lasting honour as that 
of one of those proconsuls who, * after leading victorious 
armies, after making and deposing kings, return, proud of 

1 Letter (dated March 17th, 1846) to the Rev. Alexander Duff, D.D., 
LL.D., the first Missionary to India of the Established Church of 
Scotland, afterwards of the Free Church. The amount of Outram's 
prize-money was wholly distributed in charitable objects, including 
Dr. Duff's Indian Missionary Schools. — Major-General Sir F. J. Gold- 
smid's Life of Sir James Outramy vol. ii., pp. 6, 6. 
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their honourable poverty, from a land which once held out to 
every greedy factor the hope of boundless wealth.' 

While there were at all times throughout the existence of 
the government of India by the East India Company able 
men employed in subordinate positions, the head of the 
Government, whether styled viceroy or governor-general, 
had the power to neutralize all their ability, and pursue the 
coifrse suggested by his own presumptuous vanity, and 
commit mischief irreparable. A striking and most instructive 
example of this is given in the following passage of an article 
by the Right Hon. W. E. Gla'dstone in the Contemporary 
Beview of November, 1876, in reference to the Russian 
proceedings in Asia : — 

' A notable example occurred in 1843, when Sinde was 
conquered by Napier, under the auspices of Lord Ellen- 
borough, That conquest was disapproved, I believe, unani- 
mously by the Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel, of which I can 
speak, as I had just entered it at that time. But the ministry 
were powerless, inasmuch as the mischief of retaining was 
less than the mischief of abandoning it, and it remains an 
accomplished fact.' 

So that more than ten years after his death Sir James 
Outram had received a full justification of the sacrifice he 
made of his own interests in defence of what he held to be 
the cause, not only of mercy, but of justice. In his letter to 
Sir Charles Napier, in February, 1843, Outram says, * It 
grieves me to say that my heart, and the judgment God has 
given me, unite in condemning the measures we are carrying 
out for his lordship as most tyrannical — positive robbery. I 
consider, therefore, that every life which may hereafter be 
lost in consequence will be a murder, and I cannot but think 
that the sudden revolution we seek to effect is as little called 
for by necessity as justifiable in fact.' ^ 

« 

' Sir F. Wi Goldsmid's Life of Sir James Outram, vol. i*, p* 312* 
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In the same page with the passage quoted above from 
Oatram's letter to Sir C. Napier are these words, ' Until we 
entered Sinde I verily believe all classes in the country were 
as happy as those under any government in Asia.' 

This is not a party question, and while one political party 
had the honour to produce Lord Ellenborough, and also to 
produce the second Afghan "War, the other political party had 
the honour to produce the men who produced the first Afghan 
"War, respecting which I will here quote the last paragraph of 
Sir John Kaye's History of the War in Afghanistan, vol. iii., 
p. 402 (3rd edition, London, 1874). 

' Whether, as many now contend, a later and more terrible 
disaster owes primarily its origin to our humiliating expulsion 
from Afghanistan, it is not my duty to inquire. The calamity 
of 1842 was retribution sufficient to stamp in indelible 
characters upon the page of history the great truth that the 
policy pursued in Afghanistan was signally disastrous. Our 
successes at the outset were a part of the curse.' 

The Duke of Wellington said that our difficulties would 
commence where our military successes ended. * The con- 
sequence,.' he wrote to Mr. Tucker, * of crossing the Indus 
once to settle a government in Afghanistan will be a peren- 
nial march into that country.' 

I will conclude this imperfect sketch with an extract from 
a writer who had long personal experience of the working of 
the government of India by the East India Company. * In 
government almost all principles which have been durable were 
first suggested by observation of some particular case in which 
the laws of nature acted in some new combination of circum^ 
stances^- It has been the destiny of the Government of the 
East India Company to suggest the true theory of the govern- 
ment of a semi-barbarous dependency by a civilized country, 
and after having done this to perish. It would be a singular 

* It thus appears that the * vicious reasoning d priori * attributed to 
James Mill cannot be attributed to J. S. Mill. 
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fortune if, at the end of two or three more generations, this 
speculative result should be the only remaining fruit of our 
ascendency in India ; if posterity should say of us, that 
having stumbled accidentally upon better arrangements than 
our wisdom would ever have devised the first use we made of 
our awakened reason was to destroy them/^ 



1 Considerations on JRepresentative Government, by John Stuart Mill, 
pp. 339, 340 (1st edition). 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE EFFECTS OF THE LEGISLATION OF THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT 

UPON WAGES, PROFITS, AND RENTS. 

Freedom of contract is a good expression, and implies some- 
thing to be desired on all occasions. It would seem, however, 
that freedom of contract is not always to be obtained. The 
history of the English Parliament affords some instructive 
examples of the view taken by legislators of freedom of 
contract. The first interference of the English Parliament 
with wages that appears in the Statute Book was by the 
ordinance made in 1349 (23 Edward III.), commonly called 
the Statute of Labourers. The preamble of this ordinance 
recites that because ' a great part of the people^ and especially 
of workmen and servants, late died of the pestilence, many 
seeing the necessity of masters, and great scarcity of servants, 
will not serve unless they may receive excessive wages.' It 
is to be observed that the recital in the statute is purely the 
masters' statement of the case, and that this waa the com- 
mencement of a long series of statutes to lower wages, not by 
* freedom of contract,' but by Act of Parliament. 

After the above recital, the ordinance directs that every 
person, able in body, under the age of sixty years, not havin<y 
of his own whereon he may live ; being required, shall be 
bound to serve him that doth require him at certain 
accustomed rates of wages (which rates of wages are further 
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specified in the statute passed two years afterwards, namely, 
25 Edward III., statute 2), or else be committed to the gaol, 
until he find surety to serve. 

By cap. 6 of this ordinance, butchers, fishmongers, 
regraters, hostelers, brewers, bakers, and all other sellers of 
all manner of victuals, are bound to sell the same victual for 
a reasonable price, under the penalty of paying the double 
of the same that he so received, to the pai*ty damnified, or in 
default of him, to any other that will pursue in this behaK. 

It does not appear that any provision was made that the 
cattle, com, and other produce of the lands of those who 
professed themselves thus zealous to have ' victuals sold at 
reasonable prices,' should be sold at reasonable prices to the 
butchers, bakers, and other sellers of victuals ; or that lands, 
houses and cottages should be sold and let at reasonable prices. 
This is a most instructive and suggestive statute for reforming 
the English law of landlord and tenant, which during the 
last seven or eight hundred years having been made by the 
landlords may be expected to favour the landlords very much, 
and the tenants not at all. 

The statute 12 Richard II. (1388) is an important one in 
these annals of the English Parliament. By the third chapter 
of this statute, the former statutes respecting artificers, 
labourers, servants, and victuallers were confirmed; and it 
was ordained that the said labourers be * duly justified (c?we- 
ment jusHcez) by the justices of the peace, as well at the suit 
of the king as of the party,' and * that a pair of stocks be 
in every town to justify {justifier) the same servants and 
labourers ; ' that is, if they sought to obtain the fair market 
price for their labour, instead of working at the price 
arbitrarily offered by the purchasers of labour, they were to 
be * justified' by being set in the stocks. 

Chapter IV of the same statute contains a complaint 
similar to that made about fifty years before, that servants 
and labourers would not serve and labour without * outrageous 
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and excessive hire, and mncli more tlian liad been given to 
sucli servants and labourers in any time past.* But on tbis 
occasion a pestilence is not assigned as tbe cause for tbe 
interference of tbe Legislature witb tbe labour market. Tbe 
landlord legislators in tbis statute candidly confess tbat tbe 
cause of tbeir interference witb tbe labour market is, tbat on 
account of tbe market price of labour, tbeir tenant-farmers 
cannot pay tbeir rents ;i in otber words, tbat tbeir rents are 
above tbe market price; but tbat, in order to keep tbem 
above it, tbey are determined to force tbe wages of tbe 
labourers below it. 

Tbe great rise in tbe price of bread in 1390 was followed 
by tbe enactment in tbe 8tb cbapter of tbe statute 13 
Ricbard III., statute 1, wbicb first empowered tbe justices 
of tbe peace to interfere witb wages. 

By tbe statute 23 Hen. VI., c. 12 (1444), tbe wages of all 
tbe common description of labourers were expressly fixed ; 
and on comparing tbis Act witb 12 Ricb. II., c. 4 (1388), 
we find a somewbat bigber scale of wages for agricultural 
labourers fixed in tbe last made statute. 

In 1495 * tbe statute 11 Hen. VII., c. 22, was passed for 

' The words of the statute in the original Norman French are, * siq 
pr. ohierte des ditz laborers & s'vantz lea husbandes & tretenantz ne 
poent paier lour rentes.* The word * chierte ' means * deamess * — 
(Kelham's Norman Dictionary) — ^the same as the modern word * chertd.' 
In the translation (Rec, Comm, edit,) the word * chierte * is rendered 
« scarcity.* And though it be true that from the English word * dear * 
comes *• dearth * or scarcity, as well as *■ deamess * or high price, and also 
that * chertd des vivres,* is sometimes translated * dearth, scarcity, want 
of provisions ;* in short, that * scarcity * and * high price * may almost be 
considered convertible terms ; yet the word * scarcity * here is a misleading 
term, tending to produce confusion of ideas, by applying the exploded 
hobgoblin fallacy against forestalling and engrossing to the poor labourers 
seeking to obtain the market price for their labour. 

* Record Commissioners* Edition of the Statutes, The common 
editions make it 1494. Sir F. Eden calls it 1496. 

H 
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regulating, that is, keeping down wages at very nearly the 
same point at which they had been fixed by the statnte of 
1444. By this statute an agricultural labourer was allowed 
for daily wages from Easter till Michaelmas (except in 
harvest), witli [ diet, 2(7, without diet, 4^. A simila^r statute 
was passed in 1514 (IG Hon. VIII., c. 3), in which, the wages 
of the agricultuml labourer are precisely the same as in the 
statute of 1405. 

It appears, then, that the legislature had by Act of 
Parliament kept the price of agricultural labour for about a 
century at exactly the same level, while the price of provisions 
and of other commodities had been rising all that time, and 
at the commencement of the 16th century was beginning 
to rise at a much more rapid rate than ever. In the course 
of the 16th century an extraordinary rise took place in the 
money prices, not only of food, but of all other commodities. 
This circumstance being unattended with a rise of wages, 
which were kept down by Act of Parliament to their former 
level, produced severe suffering among the labouring popn- 
lation. It appears that many of them preferred begging to 
working for wages, which were rendered by law inadequate 
to supply them with the necessaries of life. In this state of 
things the legislature enacted that the head officers of everv 
city, shire, town, and parish to which sturdy vagabonds 
should repair, should compel the staid sturdy vagabonds and 
valiant beggars to be kept to continual labour in such wise as 
they may get their own living by the continual labour of 
their own hands. And they further directed that a sturdv 
beggar should be whipped the first time, his right ear cropped 
the second time, and, if he again offend, be sent to the next 
gaol till the quarter sessions, and then be indicted for wander- 
ing, loitering, and idleness ; and, if convicted, suffer execution 
of death as a felon and an enemy of the conmion wealth. 

It has been by some supposed that it was the dissolatio 
of the religions houses (by the statutes 27 Henrv YIII. c -^ft 
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and 31 Henry VIII., c. 13) that led to all this vagrancy and 
mendicancy, and to the compulsory provision for the poor 
which followed ; and the ground assigned for this supposition 
is, that a great disti'ibution of alms was daily made by those 
houses. But, as Mr. Reeves has observed in his very learned 
and valuable History of the English Law^ one of the principal 
enactments of Henry VIII. on the subject both of the 
aged and impotent poor, and of vagabonds and beggars, 
'being whole and mighty in body,' viz., the statute 
22 Henry VIII., c. 12 (1530), was passed before that event, 
and was in many respects a continuance, with increased 
severity and more specific provisions, of the policy of the 
statute 12 Richard II., c. 3. Sir Frederic Eden has also 
expressed an opinion to the same effect: — 'I very much 
doubt,' says he, * whether the monasteries generally troubled 
' themselves with relieving poor that did not belong to their 
own demesnes. The same sort of charity was usually prac- 
tised by the great nobility on their estates. The truth is, 
that the abbeys were more burthened with the rich than the 
poor. Sheriffs and other great men often travelled from 
abbey to abbey and from house to house with great retinues, 
and not unfrequently at their departure extorted considerable 
presents from the abbot.' ^ 

It is not unimportant to remark the length of the interval, 
viz., from 1388 to 1530, during which there 3oes not appear 
to have been any legislation respecting the maintenance 
of vagrants and beggars.^ During that period of 142 years 
the wages of labour were not altogether inadequate to the 
maintenance of the labourer. A glance at Sir Frederic 
Eden's table of prices will show that in the early part of 
the 16th century a very considerable rise had begun in 
the price of provisions. But in the latter half of the 16th 
century, and particularly towards its close, the rise was 

^ Vol. iv., p. 225. 2 State of the Poor, vol. i., p. 95. 

3 Reeves's History of English Laii\ vol. iii., p. 171 ; vol. iv., p. 225. 

H 2 
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unprecedented. During the twelve years from 1551 to 1562 
(both inclusive), with the exception of 1557, when the average 
was 175 8^c?, the price of the quarter of wheat was 85. But 
in 1574 it was £2 ; and in 1587 it was £3. 4?, a rise which 
cannot be attributed entirely to the seasons. Bishop Latimer, 
in his sermons, ascribes it to landlords raising their rents, and 
his words seem to preclude the supposition of exceptionally 
bad seasons. His words are : — * To much commeth this 
monsterous and portentous dearth made by man, notwith- 
standing God doth send us plentifully the fruites of the 
earth mercifully, contrary to our desertes, notwithstanding to 
much, which these rich men have, causeth such dearth that 
poore men (which live of their labour) cannot with, the sweat 
of their face have a lyving, all kind of victuals is so deare, 
pigges, geese, capons, chickens, egges, &c., these things, with 
other, are so unreasonable enhaunsed.' 1 

The state of extreme distress to which the labouring 
population was reduced by Act of Parliament is distinctly 
acknowledged by the preamble of the statute 5 Elizabeth, c. 4 
(1562), which sets forth * that the wages and allowances in 
many of the said statutes are too small.' To provide a 
remedy the 15th section enacts * that the justices of the peace 
of every shire shall have authority to rate and appoint the 
wages of labourers and artificers.' But as the labourer could 
not, with a family, subsist on the wages allowed him by the 
justices, it was proposed some forty years after the passing of 
the statute 5 Elizabeth, c. 4, to make up the difference in the 
shape of alms, to be provided by a compulsory contribution? 
called a poor-rate,^ the effect of which would be this : Part 

^ Latimer's Sermon^ 31 : cited Eden, vol i., p. 99. 

2 Sir F. Eden says {State of the Poor^ vol. i., p. 123), * It seems very pro- 
bable that the injudicious provisions of former statutes, which oblige a 
man to accept wages which, in times of scarcity, could not possibly 
maintain him, may have greatly contributed to the establishment of the 
poor's rate.' 
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of the poor-rate being levied on persons who were neither 
employers of labour nor receivers of rent, the farmers having 
consequently to pay less in wages, could afford to pay mor^ 
in rent. This system, indeed, had been in operation for a 
considerable length of time, and will help to account for 
the enormous rise of rents described by Latimer and Harrison* 
the latter saying, * in my time four pounds of old rent 
improved to 40, 50, or even 100 pounds.^ The system was 
rendered secure and permanent by the poor law of 1601, 
the famous statute 43 Elizabeth, c. 2. 

There was a great rise in the price of food after 1794. At a 
meeting of the Berkshire magistrates, about Easter, 1795, a 
system of allowance to the able-bodied labourers in aid of wages, 
was introduced and legalized by statute 36 George III., c. 23. 

The poor law of George III. was an extension on a largo 
scale of the system introduced by the poor law of Elizabeth, 
of making persons who were not employers of labour .con- 
tribute to the payment of the labourer. 

It appears from the agricultural surveys drawn up for the 
Board of Agriculture that a great rise of rents took place 
towards the end of the 18th and beginning of the 19th 
century. There is evidence to the same effect in the various 
Parliamentary Reports on the Poor Laws. I will give an 
extract from the evidence of Richard Mackenzie Bacon, Esq.^ 
* There is the particular instance of Mr. Coke's estate in 
Norfolk, from which I may quote Dr. Rigby, who was on 
veiy intimate terms with Mr. Coke. In the year 1818, the 
doctor published a book " HolMiam and its Agriculture,^^ Ho 
there stated from documents, I believe, in tho possession of 
the family, that upon Mr. Coke's accession to the estate, ono 



^ Descrip, of Engl.^ p» 188. Latimer says, * That heretofore went for 
20 or 40 pound by year, now is to be for 50 or 100 pound by year (cited 
Eden, vol. i», p. 120). 

« Minutes of Evidence before Committee of Lords (1830 and 1831), p. 118i 
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of the largest farms was offered at 55 per acre, tithe-free, and 
refused. At the time he wrote he saw the very same land 
bearing twelve coombs of wheat per acre, and Mr. Coke 
assured him that it had borne twelve coombs of barley ; and 
he stated the general rise of Mr. Coke's property to be from 
£2300 to £20,000^ per annum, and that in the course of Mr. 
Coke's agricultural life, which was then about forty years. 
It is- impossible to conceive that the mere expenditure of 
capital could have produced such an advance of value, for 
if he had applied a sufficient quantity of capital to com- 
pensate the difference between the rent of 3s and £3, it 
will be apparent that, taking the mean term, 210 years' rent 
must have been sunk.' 

* You say this upon the authority of Dr. Rigby, not upon 
your own personal knowledge ? ' * I know the fact, as I have 
heard it from the doctor himself. His book went through 
three editions, and has been circulated for twelve years with- 
out contradiction. I was intimate with the doctor when he 
published his book ; and I have every reason to believe ho 
derived his information either from Mr. Coke or his steward.'^ 
, * The Com Laws,' says Mr. Tooke,^ * were inoperative, or 
nearly so, between 1792 and 1815.' Mr. Tooke attributes the 
high prices which prevailed previously to 1815 to the com- 
bined influence of the war and the seasons. But if there be 

1 About the same time a great rise of rents took place in Scotland. 
Some of those who had lost their estates by the rebellions of 1715 and 
1745 having the good fortune to buy back their forfeited estates at a time 
when money was very dear and land very cheap in Scotland, estates, the 
rental of which would have been reckoned high at £2000 a year, ran up 
within a few years to be worth £20,000 a year. I have heard my father 
say that an estate belonging to a nephew of his had trebled in value 
during his (my father's) lifetime. And the last time I was in that part of 
the country (in 1862) I found that on the county list of rentals the rental 
of this estate was five times what it was in my father's youth. 

2 Minutes of Evidence before Committee of Lords (1830 and 1831), p. 118* 
' History of Prices ^ vol. i., p* 85. 
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any doubt as to the com laws being operative from 1791 to 
1815, there can be no doubt with respect to the com laws of 
1815, which fixed 825 6(Z, the imperial quarter, as the lowest 
piice at which importation could take place. The poor 
law of 1796, which legalized payments from the poor rates in 
aid of wages, and the com law of 1815, were now, therefore, 
at work together ; and the evidence produced before the 
various Parliamentary committees, particularly the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on labourers' wages^ in 
1824, and the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the 
poor laws, in 1830 and 1831, together with the vast body of 
evidence collected by the Commissioners appointed by her 
Majesty in 1832, to make a full inquiry into the practical 
operation of the laws for the relief of the poor in England and 
Wales, affords us an opportunity of observing their joint 
operation upon the condition of the agricultural labourer, of 
the tenant-farmer, or employer of labour, and of the land- 
holder, or receiver of rent. 

In the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
in 1824, p. 4, there is the following statement : — * Persons who 
have no need of farm-labour are obliged to contribute to 
the payment of work done for others. This must be the case 
wherever the labourers necessarily employed by the farmers 
receive from the parish any part of the wages which, if not 
so paid, would be paid by the farmers themselves.' 

Henry Drummond, Esq., J.P. for the counties of Hamp- 
shire and Surrey, said : * A great part of the allowance which 
the labourers receive returns to the farmers and landowners 
in the shape of exorbitant rent for cottages. I have known 
many instances where the amount paid by a labourer for a 
cottage was greater than the amount of relief which he 
received from the overseer. The rent of cottages is so high 
that it is one of the chief causes of the agricultural labourers 
beinof in a worse state now than thov ever were. Before the 
war the average rent of cottages, with good gardens, was 30« 
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a year ; it is now, in onr own neighbonrliood, commonly as 
liigh as five, seven, or even ten pounds per annum ; and 
where cottages are in the hands of farmers, they always pro- 
hibit the labourers from keeping a pig, and claim the produce 
of the apple-trees, and of the vine which usually covers the 

house The farmers invariably oppose the poor man's 

building himself a house upon the wastes, and generally succeed 
in preventing his doing so. In some parishes where cottages 
are at this exorbitant rate, the poor have built themselves turf 
huts on the wastes ; the farmers have pulled them down, 
and the people have rebuilt them. The farmers invariably 
refuse to relieve those who occupy these huts, alleging that 
they are possessed of property, and that they will not relieve 
them nor give them work unless they give up their hnts ; 
this they refused to do, and, being unable to support their 
families by fair means, they become perfectly lawless : 
such parishes furnish the poachers, carriers of stolen apples, 
hives, fowls, Jbc, from all the neighbourhood.** 

The evidence of Mr. Drummond, as to the great rise in 
the rent of cottages, is confirmed by that of numerous 
witnesses. There is one case very remarkable, as showing 
that *the freedom of contract' in the law of landlord and 
tenant, would appear to famish very extraordinary results- 
The Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham, in his examinaiion 
before the Lords' Committee in 1831, being asked, • What is 
the rent of cottages in your neighbourhood,' replied * from £b 
to £6 and £7 a year. In a parish close to me the actual rent 
received for the house is more than the actual value of the 
house itself. There are five or six families in one house, and 
the rent they pay is 2;? a week for a single room, makincr 
£30 a year, and 1 do not think the house is worth £30 ; but 
those rents ait*, in fact, paid out of the poor's rates.* 

Mr. Drummond, in his evidence, a part of which has 

' irijitil«i ojEtideJKf, !»• 47. * Ibid., p, 157. 
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already been quoted, makes tlie following statement : — * All 
around us, most proprietors have pulled down cottages 
because they yield no rent without distraining, which gentle- 
men are unwilling to do; and the farmers have been very 
anxious to get the gardens to throw into their fields.* Here 
we see the com law and the poor law acting together. 

It might bo hoped to be not impossible to devise a law of 
landlord and tenant under which the landlord of cottages or 
small houses might be prevented from oppressing his tenants 
beyond certain limits, which limits should be reached long 
before they reached the amount of rent described by the Earl 
of Winchilsea and Nottingham as more for one year than 
the actual value of the house itself ; and also under which 
improved law of landlord and tenant it should be made impos- 
sible for the landlord to wait till an agricultural tenant has 
made such improvements in a farm as to double, or even 
treble or quadruple its value, and then turn him out without 
compensation.^ 

In the nine years, 1815-1823, during which the average 
price of wheat was 62s 2d, the agricultural labourers of 
England had sunk to the condition of paupers. They did 
what they could to escape the degradation, but it was of no 

^ The main recommendation of the Parliamentary Committee after 
an investigation that has occupied nearly four months, on the law of 
distress, is stated to be that a landlord should only be allowed to levy a 
distress for twelve months' rent instead of six years' arrears. During the 
discussion of the report, which will soon be presented to Parliament, 
several members of the Committee urged that distress should be altogether 
abolished ; but the majority of the members thought a modification of the 
law would be more equitable. A section was added to meet the difficulty 
arising from the present law enabling the landlord to distrain for the full 
amount of rent due, without allowing for any counter- claim which a 
tenant may have secured to him under agreement against his landlord, in 
which case tenants had to resort to actions at law for the recovery of their 
claims. But a reform of the law of landlord and tenant has very small 
chance of passing the House of Lords at present. 
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avail against the combination of their employers, which the poor 
law of 1796 authorized. It was established beyond question 
before the Parliamentary Committees of 1824 and 1830 and 
1831, that the employers of labour — landholders and farmers 
— combined, not in individual parishes, but generally to 
compel the small freeholders and copyholders to sell their 
holdings and become paupers. 

In his examination before the Lords' Committee on the 
poor laws in 1831, Earl Stanhope being asked, * Does your 
lordship mean to say that the landowners ought to be bound 
to employ him (the labourer) ? ' replied, * I think they 
certainly ought, when those labourers have not, by allotments 
of land, or in other modes, other sources of support ; and I 
would here observe, that in several, if not in all the states of 
Germany, the labourers are copyholders, and derive great 
advantage from the possession of land, which, however, in 
some states is heavily burdened by direct taxes, land-tax and 
others ; but that such are the advantages which they receive, 
that in those countries poor's rates do not exist ; and as far 
as my experience, which is very considerable, extends, I am 
fully convinced that the labourers in those countries live in 
much greater comfort than they do in this.'^ 

There are some remarks of Mr. Mill, in his pamphlet, 
England and Ireland, which may be quoted as bearing on the 
point raised by the evidence above given of Earl Stanhope. 
* In England,' Mr. Mill says, *the land is rented and cultivated 
by capitalist farmers. There are many other countries in 
which the land is owned principally in large masses, and 
farmed in great part by manual labourers. But I doubt if 
there be now any other part of Europe where, as a general rule, 
these farm-labourers are entirely without a permanent interest 
in the soil. The serfs certainly were not ; they could not be 
turned out of their holdings. The metayers in France, before 

1 Minutes of Evidence, p. 213. 
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the Revolution, could 5 and their wretchedness, accordingly, was 
the bye- word of Europe. There are still metayers in France, but 
those of them who have not, as many have, other land of their 
own in full property, are still the disturbing element of rural 
society. The departments which returned Socialist deputies 
to the Assemblies of 1848 and 1849 were chiefly those in 
which metayerism still lingered. The metayers of Italy are, 
by a custom as binding as law, irremovable so long as they 
fulfil their contract. The Prussian peasants, even before the 
beneficent enfranchizing legislature of Stein and Hardenberg, 
had positive rights in the soil which they could not be 
deprived of. It is only in parts of Belgium that it is a 
frequent practice for small farmers to hold from large pro- 
prietors, with no other legal protection than the stipulations 
of a short lease ; but their truly admirable industry owes 
its vigour to the fact that small landed properties are always 
to be had for money, at prices which they can hope to save.' * 
On the Continent the benefit of having a numerous pro- 
prietary population is being very generally received, while in 
England, as we have seen, the legislature of the latter years of 
the 18th and of the 19th century has been directed to the 
destruction of peasant properties. * Yet,' as Mr. Mill observes, 
* the old traditions, even of England, are on the same side with 
the general opinion of the Continent. The " yeomanry," who 
were vaunted as the glory of England while they existed, and 
have been so much mourned ever since they disappeared, 
were either small proprietors or small farmers, and if they 
were mostly the last, the character they have for sturdy 
independence is the more noticeable. There is a part of 
England, unfortunately a very small part, where ijcasant 
proprietors are still common ; for such are the *' statcHmeu " 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland, though they i)ay, I 

"• Enrjland and Ireland^ pp. 15, 16 (6th edition. London : Longmans 
& Co», 1881). 
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believe, generally if not nniversally, certain customary dues, 
wluch, being fixed, no more affect their character of pro- 
prietors than the land-tax does. There is but one voice, 
among those acquainted with the country, on the admirable 
effects of this tenure of land in those counties. No other 
agricultural population in England could have furnished the 
originals of Wordsworth's peasantry.* 

There are some of the doctrines of political economists on 
the subject of wages, profit, and rent, which may be fitly 
noticed in this chapter. I will first make an extract from a 
political economist on another political economist : — 

* Mr. Ricardo assumes that *^ there is everywhere a minimum 
rate of wages : either the lowest with which it is physically 
possible to keep up the population, or the lowest with which 
the people will choose to do so.' To this minimum he assumes 
that the general rate of wages always tends ; that they can 
never be lower, beyond the length of time required for a 
diminished rate of increase to make itself felt, and can never 
long continue higher. This assumption contains sufficient 
truth to render it admissible for the purposes of abstract 
science ; and the conclusion which Mr. Ricardo draws from 
it, namely, that wages, in the long run, rise and fall with the 
permanent price of food, is, like almost all his conclusions, 
true hypothetically, that is, granting the suppositions from 
which he sets out. But in the application to practice, it is 
necessary to consider that the minimum of which he speaks 
is itself liable to vary. If wages were previously so high 
that they could bear reduction, to which the obstacle was a 
high standard of comfort habitual among the labourers, a 
rise in the price of the food, or any other disadvantageous 
change in their circumstances, may operate in two ways : 
it may correct itself by a rise of wages, brought about through 
a gradual effect on the prudential check to population ; or it 
may permanently lower the standard of living of the class in 
case their previous habits in respect of population prove 
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stronger than their previous liabits in respect of comfort. In 
that case the injury done to them will be permanent, and 
their deteriorated condition will become a new minimum, 
tending to perpetuate itself as the more ample minimum did 
before. It is to be feared that of the two modes in which the 
cause may operate, the last is the most frequent, or, at all 
events, sufficiently so to render all propositions ascribing a 
self -repairing quality to the calamities which befall the 
labouring classes, pmctically of no validity.' ^ 

Mr. Mill, after giving what has received the title of the 
theory of rent, says :— *This is the theory of rent first pro- 
pounded at the end of the last century by Dr. Anderson, and 
which, neglected at the time, was almost simultaneously 
rediscovered, twenty years later, by Sir Edward West, Mr. 
Malthus, and Mr. Ricardo.' ^ As Mr. Mill had said some 
pages back, that Mr. Ricardo's propositions are sometimes 
* practically of no validity,' I prefer Dr. Anderson's explana- 
tion of the fact or phenomenon of rent, partly because he had 
added the study of chemistry and other sciences to a thorough 
agricultural training, partly because in explaining the matter 
with clearness and precision, and in the conclusions which he 
drew, he avoided those errors to which the desire for geo- 
metrical exactness and simplification of more recent authors 
has given nse. The essay of Dr. Anderson appeared in a 
periodical work called The Bee, published in Edinburgh in 
1791. It will be found in the sixth volume of that work, 
under the title of a * Disquisition on the connexion that subsists 
between Rent and the price of Grain, and their mutual 
influence upon each other.' 

Dr. Anderson does not contend that only one cause 
produces rents, namely, the greater expense of cultivating 

* Principles of Political Economy ^ by John Stuart Mill, vol. i., pp. 423, 
424 (6th edition. London : Longmans & Co., 18G5). 

« Ibid., vol. i., p. 520. 
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less fertile soils. He says: — *I have taken notice of laud 
that might produce com without affording any rent ; but 
that, though a physical possibility, cannot practically happen. 
Land, in every case, while in pasture, can afford some rent ; 
and when the pasture is rich, among a luxurious people, it can 
afford more rent in many circumstances than while in corn.' 
Mr. Malthus, who probably had never seen Dr. Anderson's 
essay on rent, uses words to the same purport as those of Dr. 
Anderson just quoted. Mr. Malthus says : — * In a civilized 
country uncultivated land always yields a rent in proportion 
to its natural power of feeding cattle or growing wood ; and, 
of course, when land has been thrown out of tillage, particu- 
larly if this has been occasioned by the importation of cheaper 
corn from other countries, and consequently without a 
diminution of population, the last land so thrown out may 
yield a moderate rent in pasture, though considerably less 
than before.' ^ 

Mr. Malthus, having in an inquiry into the nature and 
progress of rent, and the principles by which it is regulated, 
published in 1815, stated three causes as, in his opinion, 
necessary to the production of rent, says in a note at p. 152 
of his Principles of Political Economy : — * Mr. Ricardo has 
quite misunderstood me,^ when he represents me as saying 
that rent immediately and necessarily rises or falls with the 
increased or diminished fertility of the land (p. 507). How 



' Principles of Political Economy^ p. 188 (1st edition). 

2 Writers on political economy seem to be particularly prone to mis- 
understand one another. Mr. J. S. Mill, in a note to a paper in the 
thirteenth nmnber of the Westminster Beview (January, 1827), on the then 
new Corn Law, says that the theory of rent of the author of The True 
Theory of Rent ^ in Opposition to Mr. liicardo and Others^ 'differs from 
that of Mr. Bicardo only in the expression.' From all this it may be 
inferred that most of the differences of political economists arise from 
their misunderstanding each other, as Mr. Malthus says, in the words 
quoted in the text, Mr. Ricardo misunderstood him. 
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far my words would bear this interpretation the reader must 
judge ; but I was not aware that they could be so construed ; 
and having stated three causes as necessary to the production 
of rent, I could not possibly have meant to say that rent 
would vary always and exactly in proportion to one of them. 
I distinctly stated, indeed, that in the early periods of society 
the surplus produce from the land, or its fertility, appears 
but little in the shape of rent.' 

Mr. Ricardo says, * If, as the wages of labour fall, the 
profits of stock rise, and they be together always of the same 
value, no fall of wages can raise rent.' ^ This, it will be 
observed, is a hypothetical proposition, and is only true if as 
the wages of labour fall, the profits of stock rise, and if they 
be together always of the same value, or, to avoid the 
ambiguous word " value," if the sum of the wages of labour 
and the profits of stock is a constant, and not a variable 
quantity ; but, if these hypothetical premisses are not true, 
the conclusion is not true. There is evidence to show that 
in England, in the 13th century, the rent did not amount 
to much more than one thirteenth of the gross produce.^ 

' Principles of Political Economy and Taxation^jp, 568, (1st ed.) ; p. 516 
(2nd ed.). 

2 The truth of this statement rests on the following statement in Sir 
John Cullmn's History of Hawsted^ compiled with great care from 
very minute accounts. * In' the year 1281, the prices of various kinds of 
grain, the produce of this village, were as follows — .* He then gives the 
particulars, and proceeds thus : — * This was a year of moderate plenty, 
and therefore may be considered as the standard of the prices of grain 
about this period. Supposing 4s 6(Z to be about the mean price, and 4rf 
a year's rent of an acre of land, the disproportion between the produce of 
the land and its lent is almost incredible ; for, if (as I suspect) an acre 
produced, in general, only one and a half quarter, it would, if the ground 
was cropped only two years together, give the husbandman thirteen 
times the rent of his land (one year neith another), a profit which the 
best farmers, in the present state of improved agriculture, can rarely, 
I believe, reach.' — History of Hatcstedy pp. 212, 213. 
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In the early part of the 16th century, according to the 
evidence of Tusser, an experienced practical farmer, rent 
was one tenth of the gross produce. According to the 
returns made to the Board of Agriculture, the average 
proportion towards the end of the 18th century was about 
one fifth. It appears from a minute analysis of the dis- 
tribution of the produce to be at the present time about 
one third : it is somewhat under that in England, and some- 
what over it in Scotland. 

If we are to accept Mr. Bicardo's hypotheses as substitutes 
for facts, instead of rents rising and profits falling for six 
centuries in England, rent must have been stationary and 
profits must have been rising. 

I have put my proposition hypothetically ; and in a 
science, or at least a subject, where men of acute and 
ingenious minds have had so many differences of opinion 
in so many branches of that science or subject, it might bo 
esteemed rashness and presumption to state unqualified 
dissent from a writer of such eminence. I will here give a 
short extract from a writer whose opinions on points of 
political economy, as on all other subjects he dealt with, I 
have always found to have been formed with very great care 
and thought, and in whose case * the vigour and lucidity of the 
understanding ' have been said to be ' mirrored in the style.' 
* The rent,' says this writer, ' which any land will yield is the 
excess of its produce beyond what would be returned to the 
same capital if employed on the worst land in cultivation. 
This is not, and never was intended to be, the limit of 
metayer rents or of cottier rents ; but it is the limit of 
farmers' rents. No land rented to a capitalist farmer will 
permanently yield more than this ; and, when it yields less, it 
is because the landlord foregoes a part of what, if he chose, 
he could obtain.' 1 

1 Principles of Political Economy ^ by John Stuart Mill, vol. i., p. 620 
(Gth edition. Londoii, 1865). 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE GOVEENMENT OP IRELAND BY THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 

On the 22nd of June, 1857, the Lord Chancellor made 
some remarks in the House of Lords on the draft of a bill to 
consolidate the statute law of England relating to landlord 
and tenant. He said : — * In proceeding -with their work the 
Commissioners had come to several conclusions which did not 
occur to them at first. There were many ancient statutes, 
for example, which could not, and ought not to be consoli- 
dated. It would be ridiculous pedantry to consolidate Magna 
Charta, the Act Quia Emj^tores, and other old statutes of 
the same class, which formed the basis, rather than the 
superstructure of the statute law. The Commissioners had 
therefore come to the conclusion that, with regard to all 
statutes of that sort, they would do nothing in the way of 
consolidation. There were also statutes expressed in such 
curious language, and framed in so different a style from 
that of modern times that if the Commissioners were simply 
to consolidate them, retaining as much as possible the old 
language, they would produce a piece of patchwork which it 
would not be creditable to lay before Parliament. One of 
the subjects to which that observation applied was the law 
relating to landlord and tenant, upon which a bill had been 
prepared with singular care and skill by a gentleman whoso 
name he could not recollect at that moment. There had been 
enactments upon the relation between landlord and tenant 

I 
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from the time of the Plantagenets down to the reign of 
Queen Victoria.' 

I need not quote more, my object being to show the 
antiquity of the earlier parts of the English law of landlord 
and tenant, and that as I was the draftsman of the bill which 
the Lord Chancellor specified, it may be a fair inference that 
I have paid some attention to the subject, and therefore do 
not, in what I am about to say, speak altogether unadvisedly. 

The English law of landlord and tenant having during 
the last six hundred years been made by the landlords, may 
be expected to favour the landlords rather than the tenants. 
The operation of the law of landlord and tenant is partly seen 
in the numerous cases in the law reports where the tenant is 
a man of some capital, and can make a fight in the courts of 
law against his landlord. But another picture is presented in 
the numerous cases where the law can be, and has been made 
an instrument of grinding oppression in the hands of those 
who have become the landlords of the cottages and small 
houses inhabited by the working men, whether farm labourers 
in the country or artificers in the towns. But though the 
oppression in these cases is very grievous, it is mercy 
compared to that which the English law of landlord and 
tenant has enabled those who have got possession of land 
in Ireland to apply to the poor Irish cottier tenants. The 
oppression here exercised by men not having the excuse of 
being pure barbarians under the colour and shelter of a bad 
and barbarous law, would be incredible if the evidence of 
it were not guaranteed by unimpeachable witnesses. 

But before proceeding to state those cases of landlords who 
have not been merciful, I will endeavour to show that I am 
not prejudiced against landlords as a class, by stating that I 
knew one English landlord who declared he would not raise 
his rents till the corn laws were abolished; and he did not 
raise them then, for they were at his death 25 per cent, 
below the lowest average of the district ; and that I knew 
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another landlord who was the owner or about a third of a 
large county in Scotland, and would neither raise his rents 
nor take money for the shooting over his extensive moors. 

There are some words in Mr. Mill's chapter in his Political 
Economy^ headed * Means of abolishing cottier tenancy,* which 
appear to me to go to the root of this question. The words 
are these : — * Ireland, under cottier agriculture, could no 
longer supply food to its population. Parliament, by way of 
remedy, applied a stimulus to population, but none at all to 
production' [of food for the population]. And this is the 
answer to the heading of this chapter — * The Government of 
Ireland by the English Parliament,' — and is a demonstration 
that the English Parliament, whatever claims it may possess 
to having been in any degree, however remote, the benefactor 
of mankind, can make no claim but the claim of perfect and 
disastrous failure in its attempts to govern Ireland. 

And by what proceedings did the English Parliament 
make manifest its capacity to govern Ireland P By such 
measures as the Encumbered Estates' Act ^ which, though it 
did good in effecting a simplification of title, exchanged one 
set of bad landlords for a set of landlords worse than the 
former set of bad landlords ; by permitting the existence of a 
state of things which would seem to be incredible if it were 
not proved to be too true ; by permitting a landlord in the 
county of Clare, where Irish peasants, by their labour and 
their scanty means, reclaimed a considerable tract on the sea 
coast, and founded thereon the flourishing watering-place of 
Kilkee, to wait till the tenants had done their work, and then 
to step in and at once put on rents equal to the full value of 
the improvements (in some instances an increase of 700 per 

1 This Act shows the difficulty of the question. It was drawn by a 
most learned lawyer and able man, Walter Goulson, and introduced into 
Parliament by Lord Bomilly when Attorney General. Yet those two able 
and most conscientious men did not see that (though the measure promised 
to get rid of landlords without capital for improvement) it introduced a 
voone set of landlords than the former. 

I 2 
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cent.), and to pull down a portion of the town, reducing its 
population from 1879 to 950, and driving out tlie remainder to 
wander about Ireland, or go to England and America. Hence 
the millions of Irish in America with hatred of England 
burnt into their souls, and hence a war of assassination and 
dynamite against England for the support she gives to this 
species of landlordism in Ireland. 

It has been said that the only securities for good govern- 
ment are to be found in the system of representation. Yet it 
appears that under the oldest, and, it might have been hoped, 
most improved form of representation, such grinding oppres- 
sion may be exercised. And the Insh landlord asks the 
English Parliament to lend him the aid of its overwhelming 
power to enable him to do what, in his character of chief 
of a Celtic sept, he could no more have done than Sancho 
Panza could have successfully carried out his brilliant idea of 
making money by the government of an island, by selling 
all the inhabitants for slaves, and putting the money in his 
pocket. And the Irish landlord thus throws off his shoulders 
at least a lai^ge portion of the odium of such a deed, and 
casts it upon the shoulders of the English Parliament and the 
English people. And the English Parliament and Gk>vem- 
ment thus lay themselves open to the judgment that, * when 
the inhabitants of a country quit the country en massCf 
because its Government will not make it a place fit for them 
to live in, the Government is judged and condemned.' * 

Mr. Mill adds, with reference to his plan for converting 

the cottiers into peasant proprietors : — * There is no necessity 

for depriving the landlords of one farthing of the pecuniary 

value of their legal rights; but justice requires that the actual 

cultivators should be enabled to become in Ireland what they 

will become in America — proprietors of the soil which they 

cultivate.^ 

^ J. S. Mill's Political Economy, vol. i., p. 406 (6th edition, London, 
1865)* ' Ibid., p. 407. 
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I have, in a preceding chapter, said that property in land 
has gone through strange vicissitudes. I said that as the 
Normans had got possession of England by knocking the 
English on the head, the English had got possession by 
knocking the Britons on the head, and the Britons by knocking 
the wolves on the head. The process may be seen still going 
on in other parts of the world, in India, for example, if we 
substitute tigers for wolves. The root of the title of the 
wolves and tigers to the land they occupy, was their claws or 
their teeth; and the root of the title of the Britons, of the 
English, of the Normans, was a certain superiority over claws 
and teeth in the weapons of destruction brought into action. 
There is an old prejudice, no doubt, in favour of the right of 
the claws, the teeth, and the sword, and any departure from 
it is liable to 1,6 considered as a grave heresy, as may be 
gathered from the following words in a speech of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill in the House of Commons, on the 17th of May, 
1866, on Mr. Chichester Fortescue*s Land Bill. 

* I maintain. Sir,' said Mr. Mill, " that the claim of the 
improver to the value of his improvements, so far from 
conflicting with the right of property in land, is a right of the 
very same desci*iption as landed property, and rests on the 
same foundation. What is the ground and justification of 
landed property? I am afraid, somehow, members think 
that I am going to give utterance to some grave heresy on 
this subject. At least, those honourable gentlemen who have 
been so obliging as to advertise my writings on an unexampled 
scale, and entirely free of expense either to myself or the 
publisher, seemed to be much scandalized by some passages 
they had discovered, to the effect that landed property must 
be more limited in its nature than other proprietary rights, 
because no man made the land. Well, Sir, did any man make 
the land ? If not, did any man acquire it by gift, or by 
bequest, or by inheritance, or by purchase from the Maker of 
it ? These, I apprehend, are the foundations of the right to 
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other property. Then what is the foundation of the right 
to property in land? The answer commonly made to this 
question is enough for me, and I agree to it. Though no man 
made the land, men, by their industry, made the valuable 
qualities of it ; they reclaimed it from the waste, they brought 
it under cultivation, they made it useful to man, and so acquired 
as just a title to it as men have to what they have themselves 
made. Very well : I have nothing to say against this. But 
why, I ask, is this right, which is acquired by improving the 
land, to be for ever confined to the person who first improved 
it? If it requires improving again, and some one does 
improve it again, does not this new improver acquire a kind 
of right akin to that of the original improver? Of course 
I do not pretend that when one person has acquired a right 
to land by improving it, another, by improving it agaiu, can 
oust the first man of his right. But neither do I admit that 
the man who has ever improved a piece of land, acquires 
thereby an indefeasible right to prevent any one else from 
improving it for the whole remainder of eternity ; or a right 
to profit, without cost to himself, by improvements whioli 
some one else has made.' 

In his pamphlet, Ungland and Ireland, Mr. Mill says, in 
regard to the question of absolute property in land, the land 
being engrossed by a comparatively small number of families 
— * I am not going to discuss this institution, or to express, 
on the present occasion, any opinion about its abstract merits. 
L6t these, if you will, be transcendant — let it be the best and 
highest form of agricultural and social economy, for anything 
I mean to say to the contrary. But I do say that this is not 
self-evident. It is not one of the truths which shine so 
brilliantly by their own light, that they are assented to by 
every sane man the moment he understands the words in 
which they are conveyed. On the contrary, what present 
themselves the most obviously at the first aspect of this 
institution are the objections to it. That a man should have 
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absolute control over what his own labour and skill have 
created, and even over what he has received by gift or bequest 
from those who have created it, is recommended by reasons of 
a very obvious chaiucter, and does not shock any natural 
feeling. Movable property can be produced in indefinite 
quantity, and he who disposes as he likes of anything which, 
it can fairly be argued, would not have existed but for him, 
does no wrong to any one. It is otherwise with regard to 
land, a thing which no man made, which exists in limited 
quantity, which was the original inheritance of all mankind, 
and which whoever appropriates, keeps others out of its 
possession. Such appropriation, when there is not enough 
left for all, is at the first aspect, an usurpation on the rights 
of other people. And though it is manifestly just that ho 
who sows should be allowed to reap, this justice, which is the 
true moral foundation of property in land, avails little ia 
favour of proprietors who reap but do not sow, and who 
assume the right of ejecting those who do. When the 
general condition of the land of a country is such as this, 
its title to the submission and attachment of those whom it 
seems to disinherit, is by no means obvious. It is a state of 
things which has great need of extrinsic recommendations. 
It requires to be rooted in the traditions and oldest recollec- 
tions of the people; the landed families must be identified 
with the religion of the country, with its nationality, with its 
ancient rulers, leaders, defenders, teachers, and other objects 
of gratitude and veneration, or at least of ungrudging 
obedience.' ^ 

Mr. Mill's pamphlet, England and Ireland, was first 
published in the beginning of 1868. In this pamphlet (pp. 
5-8, 6th edition), Mr. Mill says, * The jealousy of Irish 
industry and enterprise has long ceased. The civil rights of 

1 England and Ireland^ by John Stuart Mill, pp. 10, 11 (6th edition, 
1882). 
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the Catholic population have been restored to them. The 
prizes of professional and political life in Ireland, England, 
and every British dependency have been thrown open. The 
confiscations have not been reversed ; bnt the hand of time 
has passed over them : they have reached the stage at which, 
in the opinion of reasonable men, the reversal of an injustice 
IS but an injustice the more. An appalling famine, followed 
by an unexampled and continuous emigration, had, by 
thinning the labour market, alleviated that extreme indigence 
which, by making the people desperate, might embitter them 
even against a mild and just government. Surely the troubles 
of the British nation about Ireland were now at an end.' 

Mr. Mill's next paragraph at once dispels the dream of 
troubles about Ireland being at an end. 

* It is upon a people,' he continues, ' or at least upon upper 
and middle classes, basking in this fools' paradise, that 
Fenianism has burst, like a clap of thunder in a clear sky, 
unlocked for and unintelligible, and has found them utterly 
unprepared to meet it and to deal with it. The disaffection 
which they flattered themselves had been cured, suddenly 
shows itself more intense, more violent, more unscrupulous, 
and more universal then ever. So deadly is the hatred, that 
it will ran all risks merely to do us harm, with little or no 
prospect of any consequent good to itself. Our rulers are 
helpless to deal with this new outburst of enmity, because 
they are unable to see that anything on their part has given 
cause for it. They are brought face to face with a spirit 
which will as little tolerate what we think our good govern- 
ment as our bad, and they have not been trained to manage 
problems of that difficulty. But though their statesmanship 
is at fault, their conscience is at ease, because the rebellion, 
they think, is not one of grievance or suffering; it is a 
rebellion for an idea — the idea of nationality. Alas for ihe 
self-complacent ignorance of irresponsible rulers, be they 
monarchs, classes, or nations ! If there is anything sadder 
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than the calamity itself 1 it is the nnmistakable sincerity and 
good faith with which numbers of Englishmen confess them- 
selves incapable of comprehending it. They know not that the 
disafPection which neither has nor needs any other motive than 
aversion to the rulers, is the climax to a long growth of disaffec- 
tion arising from causes that might have been removed. . . . 
But what, it will be asked, is the provocation that England 
is giving to Ireland, now that she has left off crushing her 
commerce and persecuting her religion. Unhappily, her 
offence is precisely that she does not know ; and is so well 
contented with not knowing, that Irishmen, who are not 
hostile to her, are coming to believe that she will not and 
cannot learn. Calm men, like the clerical authors of the 
Limerick declaration, who disapprove of Fenianism, and of 
all that the Fenians are doing, and who have no preference 
for separation in itself, are expressing a deliberate conviction 
that the English nation cannot see or understand what laws or 
institutions are necessary for a state of society and civilization 
like that of Ireland. . . . We had got a set of institutions 
' of our own, which we thought suited us ; we, or our ruling 
classes, thought that there could be no boon to any country 
equal to that of imparting these institutions to her, and, as 
none of their benefits were any longer withheld from Ireland, 
Ireland could have nothing more to desire ' than our institu- 
tions, and among them, of course, our law of landlord and 
tenant, with all its unspeakable blessings of distress and 
eviction after the tenant distrained and evicted had spent his 
labour and his small capital in improving the land. 

On the 12th of March, 1868, Mr. Mill made a remarkable 
speech on Mr. Maguire*s motion on the state of Ireland — a 
speech which appears to me to show that a man of powerful 
and original mind may sometimes even exceed his ordinary 
powers of thought and expression when his mind has been 
acted on by the stimulus of debate. It was in the course of 
this speech that Mr. Mill uttered this sentence, which is so 
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opposed to the opinionB expressed by or attribnted to men of 
more than ordinary powers of statesmanship that I should 
like to place it conspicuously by itself, even if I should have 
elsewhere quoted it in this chapter. The words are — *I 
maintain that there is no country under heaven which it is 
not possible to govern, and to govern in such a way that it 
shall be contented.' In the early part of his speech Mr. Mill 
says : — 

* Honourable gentlemen prefer to soothe themselves with 
statistics, flattering themselves with the idea that Ireland is 
improving. My right honourable friend, the Member for 
Calne, has told us that we have no occasion to care for 
Fenianism, and that it is not of any consequence. I do not 
suppose my right honourable friend thinks that the remedies 
proposed by me, or any one else, for the benefit of Ireland 
are intended to conciliate the Fenians. I do not pretend to 
know what their opinions are. We do know, however, that 
they desire what I greatly deprecate — a violent separation of 
Ireland from this country ; and they desire this with such 
bitterness and animosity that there is no chance of con- 
ciliating them.' 

Since these words were uttered certain events have come 
to pass which might, perhaps, have power to change the 
opinion of persons who might think as the right honourable 
member for Calne thought in the month of March, 1868, that 
' we have no occasion to care for Fenianism.' The danger is not 
an insurrection, at least not an immediate insurrection. And 
insurrection is, as Mr. Mill says, *not the danger. The 
danger,' Mr. Mill continues, ' is one of which there is the 
strongest evidence. My own information is derived from 
many trustworthy persons, not of extreme opinions, persons 
whose idea of remedial measures for Ireland falls far short of 
mine, but who are unanimously of opinion that the state of 
Ireland is more dangerous at this moment than at any former 
period, and that the feeling of the people is one of general 
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discontent and wide disaffection. Gentlemen who hold land 

in Ireland do not think so ; b]at they would be the last persons 

to find it out. Persons in possession of power are usually the 

last to find out what is thought of them by their inferiors. 

They awake from their dream and find it out when they little 

expect it. There are two circumstances which make the 

disaffection more alarming at this time than at any former 

period since the rebellion of 1798. One is a circumstance 

which has never existed before. For the first time, the 

discontent in Ireland rests on a background of several 

millions of Irish across the Atlantic. This is a fact which 

is not likely to diminish. The number of Irish in America 

is constantly increasing. Their power to influence the 

political conduct of the United States is increasing, and 

will daily increase; and is there any probability that the 

American-Irish will come to hate this country less than they 

do at the present moment? The noble lord, the Chief 

Secretary for Ireland, said truly that many Irish go to our 

colonies, and that they remain loyal. But why ? The Irish 

who go to those colonies find everything there which they 

seek in vain here. They have the land; they have no 

sectarian church ; they have oven a separate legislature. All 

this they have under the British Crown and the British flag. 

If you gave all this to Ireland the people would be tranquil 

enough there. They will be so with much less than that ; 

but those who go to America, on the contrary, will be loyal 

only to the American Government, while their feeling 

towards England is, and must be, directly opposite to that 

of the Irish who go to Australia and the other English 

Colonies.' 

I must refer here to some of the words I have already 
qnoted from Mr. Mill's speech on Mr. Chichester Fortescue's 
Land Bill. * Well, Sir,' said Mr. Mill, * did any man make 
the land? If not, did any man acquire it by gift, or by 
inheritance, or by purchase from the Maker of it? These, I 
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apprehend, are the fonndations of the right to other property. 
Then what is the foundation of the right to property in land? 
• . . . Though no man made the land, men, by their industry, 
made the valuable qualities of it, and so acquired as just a 
title to it as men have to what they have themselves made. . 
Very well : I have nothing to say against this. But why, I 
ask, is this right which is acquired by improving the land, to 
be for ever confined to the person who first improves it ? . . 
. . I do not pretend that when one person has acquired a 
right to land by improving it, another, by improving it again, 
can oust the' first man of his right. But neither do I admit 
that the man who has since improved a piece of land acquires 
thereby an indefeasible right to prevent any one else from 
improving it for the whole remainder of eternity, or a right 
to profit, without cost to himself, by improvements which 
some one else has made.* 

To return to Mr. Mill's speech on Mr. Maguire's motion 
on the state of Ireland. 

Mr. Mill, in reference to tho various interpretations of 
property in land, says : — * It is very possible that in the minds 
of honourable gentlemen the question may be concluded and 
closed by a preliminary objection ; such, for instance, as that 

it is an interference with the rights of property Then 

there is another sort of preliminary objection: that which 
was made by my right honourable friend, the Member for 
Calne, in tho name of political economy. In my right 
honourable friend's mind, political economy appears to stand 
for a particular set of practical maxims. To him it is 
not a science, it is not an exposition, not a theory of the 
manner in which causes produce effects ; it is a set of practical 
rules, and these practical rules are indefeasible. My right 
honourable friend thinks that a maxim of political economy, 
if good in England, must be good in Ireland. But that is 
like saying, that because there is but one science of astronomy, 
and the s^ime law of gravitation holds for the earth and 
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the planets, therefore the earth and the planets do not move 
in different orbits. So far from being a set of maxims and 
roles, to be applied without regard to times, places, and 
circumstances, the function of political economy is to enable 
us to find the rules which ought to govern any state of 
circumstances with which we have to deal — circumstances 
which are never the same in any two cases. I do not know 
in political economy more than I know in any other art, a 
single practical rule that must be applicable to all cases ; and 
I am sure that no one is at all capable of determining what is 
the right political economy for any country until he knows its 
circumstances. My right honourable friend, perhaps, thinks 
that what is good political economy for England must be good 
for India, or, perhaps, for the savages in the backwoods of 
America. My right honourable friend has been very plain 
spoken, and I will be plain spoken too. Political economy 
has a great many enemies ; but its worst enemies are some of 
its friends, and I do not know that it has a more dangerous 
enemy than my right honourable friend. It is such modes of 
argument, as he is in the habit of employing, that have made 
political economy so thoroughly unpopular with a large and 
not the least philanthropic portion of the people of England. 
In my right honourable friend's mind, political economy 
seems to exist as a bar even to the consideration of anything 
that is proposed for the benefit of the economic condition of 
any people in any but the old ways ; as if science was a 
thing, not to guide our judgment, but to stand in its place — 
a thing which can dispense with the necessity of studying 
the particular case, and determining how a given cause will 
operate under its circumstances. Political economy has never, 
in my eyes, possessed this character. Political economy, in 
my eyes, is a science by means of which we are enabled to 
form a judgment as to what each particular case requires; 
but it does not supply us with a ready-made judgment upon 
any case, and there cannot be a greater enemy to political 
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economy than he who represents it in that light. I will 
presume, therefore, that the House will not be unwilling to 
allow me to state what answer I can make to the practical 
objections to my plan.' 

Now that John Stuart Mill has been nearly ten years dead, 
that as to him the effects of favour and competition are at an 
end, that most of his friends and rivals — I will not say 
enemies — are gone also, and that in a few years the memory 
of his friendships and his enmities will have perished; we 
may perhaps be permitted to hope that this plan of his for the 
well-being of Ireland will meet with that public acceptance 
which was denied to it when he brought it forward some 
fourteen years ago in a pamphlet, and very soon after 
explained and defended it, in his place in the House of 
Commons, as Member for Westminster. 

Mr. Mill says, in his pamphlet, England and Ireland (p. 10) , 
of a certain institution, that its perfections are not self- 
evident; that *it is not one of the truths which shine so 
brilliantly by their own light, that they are assented to by 
every sane man the moment he understands the words in 
which they are conveyed.' Mr. Mill's meaning here is the 
same as that conveyed by him in some words he made use of 
when, in revising the chapter of my History of the Gonrnion- 
wealth, in which they occur, he read the two following 
sentences : — 

* Though it may appear somewhat paradoxical, the popular 
or democratical form which the Church government assumed 
in Scotland was really owing to the intensely aristocratical 
nature of the religious revolution in that conntry. And the 
aristocratical nature of that religious revolution was owing 
to the power of the aristocracy in Scotland.' He said, they 
expressed a truth which proved itself — words which amount 
to saying, that it was * one of the truths that shine by their 
own light.' 

Now this plan of dealing with those difficulties in 
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governing Ireland which have hitherto been insurmountable, 
though I believe it to be a truth, is not one of those truths 
* which shine so brilliantly by their own light, that they are 
assented to by every sane man the moment he understands 
the words in which they are conveyed.' For the plan has 
not been assented to, but has been objected to by men who 
are not only sane men, but men of extraordinary intelligence 
and hard and practised aCuteness. The following are some of 
these objections answered in Mr. Mill's speech. 

* If it is thought that it will not do to make the Government 
a substitute for the landlord, I answer that this is an objec- 
tion affecting only the smallest part of my plan — an additional 
provision, not for the benefit of the tenant, but for the con- 
venience and consolidation of the landlords — that they should 
be allowed to receive their rents from the public Treasury. If, 
after the rent is converted into a rent-charge, it be thought 
that the landlords should, like other rent-chargers,* be left to the 
ordinary law of the country to coUect their dues, by all means 
leave them to the ordinary legal remedies. If it be thought 
injurious to the public interest to give the proposed consola- 
tion to the landlords, then do not give it. So falls to the 
ground a full half of the dissertation of the right honourable 
Member for Calno on the fatal consequences of this plan. 
But I must say that I do not believe the landlords, as a body, 
would wish to exchange their present condition for that of 

being mere receivers of dividends from the State 

Another objection made against my plan is, that many of the 
holdings are too small. But Lord Dufferin states in his 
pamphlet, that the consolidation of small holdings has ceased 
— that the number of separate holdings has not diminished in 
the last fifteen years. We may conclude from this that the 
holdings, generally speaking, are as large as is required by the 

* Mr. Mill means by this word * rent-chargers,' the persons entitled to 
receive the rent-charge from those who were to pay a fixed rent-charge in 
he place of a variable rent. 
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present state of the ix|^ustiy and capital of Ireland ; because, 
if that were not so, I cannot but believe that the movement 
of consolidation would still bejigoing on. I perfectly admit 
that a great many tenants hold smaller holdings than could 
be desired. But if the holdings are so small that the tenants 
cannot live on them, and, at the same time, pay the amount 
of rent that would be required, they will soon fall into 
arrears ; and, if they fall into arrears, it is a necessary part 
of my plan that they should be ejected. This would enable 
the landlord, if he thought fit, in every case of eviction to 
consolidate farms ; and whether he did so or not, the conse- 
quence would be the substitution of a better class of tenants. 
It is part of my plan that the landlord, if the holding were 
forfeited by non-payment of the rent-charge, should choose 
the tenant^s successor, and that the consent of the landlord 
should be necessary to any sale of the occupier's interest. 
Another objection which has been urged is, that in Ireland 
lands held on long leases are always the worst farmed. Now, 
these are almost always old leases, granted to middlemen. 
These middlemen hold the farms at low rents ; but I have 
never heard that they granted leases at low rents to the sub- 
tenants ; and who on earth would or could improve under 
competitive rents ? What interest has a man in improving 
who has promised a rent he can never pay, and who, there- 
fore, knows that, lease or no lease, he may be turned out at 
any moment ? If the farmers have undertaken to pay a rent 
equal to double what they make from the land, is it likely 
that they will exert themselves to double the produce merely 
for the benefit of the landlord ? One of the most extraordinary 
circumstances connected with the attack made on my plan by 
my right honourable friend the Member for Calne is, that he 
went on ascribing all manner of evil effects to peasant pro- 
prietorship, and yet from the beginning to the end of his 
speech he ne\er made allusion to any of the arguments in 
their favour. One would have thought that he had never 
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Leard the common and principal argument that the aentimont 
of property, the cerfcaintj that they are working for them- 
selves is the most powerful of all incentives to labour and 
frugality. This is the universal experience of every country 
where peasant proprietorship exists. And this brings mo to 
the noble lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who gave three 
reasons why peasant proprietorship is not desirable. These 
reasons were : that it does not prevent revolution ; that it does 
not obviate famine ; and that it leads to great indebtedness 
on the part of holders. . In regard to the first of these reasons, 
the case which the noble lord appealed to, that of France, is 
certainly not in his favour, for in Franco the revolutions have 
not been made by the peasant proprietors, but by the artisans; 
all that the peasant proprietors have had to do with them 
being to put them down. Whether it was right or wrong— 
whether it was for good or evil — to substitute the present 
government of France for the Republic, it was the peasant 
proprietors who did it. As to the co-existence of great 
famines and small properties, the noble lord was rather 
unhappy in the instance he gave of East Prussia, for it so 
happens that East Prussia is not a country of peasant pro- 
prietors, there being next to no small proprietors there. It is 
the Rhine provinces of Prussia that are a country of small 
proprietors, and the noble lord did not tell us of any famine 
there. With reference to the argument as to the indebtedness 
of the small proprietors, I rather think the noble lord is 
indebted to me for one instance he gave — that of the canton 
of Zurich; but, in adducing that instance, he omitted to 
mention the testimony given by the same author to the 
" superhuman*' industry of the peasant proprietors there.' 

Instead of reforming the English law of landlord and 
tenant, the English Parliament passed the Encumbered 
Estates' Act, which produced an effect not fully anticipated. 
Those who bought estates under the Act bought the land as a 
mere pecuniary speculation, and administered it as a mere 
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speculatioii. The first step they took was to raise the rents 
to the xLtmost possible amount, and then they ejected tenants 
because they could not pay those rents. * These, then,* said 
Mr. Mill in his speech on Mr. Maguire's motion on the state 
of Ireland, * are the things that we have done since we began 
to do the best we could, the best we knew how to do, for 
Ireland ; and I do not think they are well calculated to remove 
from the minds of the Irish people the bitterness which 
had been produced by our previous mode of government. If 
you say that there was nothing better to be done, you confess 
your incompetency to govern Ireland. " I maintain that there 
is no country under heaven which it is not possible to govern, 
and to govern in such a way that it shall be contented.' 

Of the Irish tenants thus ejected, a portion, no doubt, 
would find their way to America ; and thus the English law 
of landlord and tenant allows Irish landlords to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the community, for undoubtedly the 
British people will have sooner or later to fight the millions 
of enemies in America who have been produced by the 
English law of landlord and tenant — a law dating from 
the pirate age, and made by men who were barbarians and 
robbers. 

The present state of this question and its connection with 
the English law of landlord and tenant, may be inferred 
from a letter in the Daily Nev)s of September 21, 1882, dated 
Birmingham, September 19th, and signed 0. D. Sturge. The 
writer of the letter says, * In your Dublin news of to-day, I 
notice the following paragraph : "A party of forty men of 
the 1st Devonshire regiment left Castlebar to-night to aid 
the civil power in evicting the islanders of Innisturk, over 
which Sir J. 0. McDonnell holds control under the Earl 
of Lucan. They are to proceed from Westport in a gunboat, 
with a force of police, and remain in the island until Saturday 
next ; all the houses are to be destroyed." ' 

The writer of the letter then goes on to say, * The informa- 
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tioiii you will observe, is obviously incomplete, as it does not 
give any hint as to what is likely to be the fate of the 
islanders themselves after the destruction of their dwellings. 
Are they to be brought away captive, or are they to be left 
houseless and starving, to pine away on the bleak shores of 
the Atlantic ? And to the English mind the question naturally 
arises, what crime have these islanders committed that an 
armed force should be sent to destroy their villages ? If there 
has been a rebellion at Innisturk, it has escaped the notice of 
the press.' 

But there existed precedents for such a mode of eviction 
without pleading a rebellion in defence of its harshness. The 
case of the islanders of Innisturk, hard though it be, could not 
be harder than that of the peasants, who by their labour, 
having reclaimed a considerable tract on the sea-coast, and 
founded thereon the flourishing watering-place of Kilkeo, 
fancied that when the middleman, under whom they had done 
this, died and his lease fell in, they should be better off ; but 
the head landlord, an Irish marquis, as in the case of Innis- 
turk it is an Irish earl, at once put on rents equal to the full 
value of the improvements (in some instances an increase of 
700 per cent.) and by pulling down a considerable portion of 
the town, reduced its population from 1879 to 950, and drove 
out the remainder to be vagabonds on the face of the earth. 

Surely it is time to give the most careful attention to the 
question whether the British Empire is to lend its power to 
any man, whether he be high or low, to turn the English law 
of landlord and tenant to such uses as this. 

It is probably because the sufferings of the Irish under 
the English law of landlord and tenant have increased with 
the population, that neither Swift nor Burke turned, the first 
his power of satire, the second his power of eloquence on the 
tyrannous injustice worked on the Irish by the application of 
this English law. Mr. Bright, if I remember right, in one or 
more of his speeches on this subject, quotes two lines from 
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Lord Byron's " Lara " (I think Mr. Bright said he di< 

remember where he had found them), which thus expresi 

state of facts — 

That soil full many a wringing despot saw, 
Who work'd his wantonness in form, of late. 

That is, he did what was not only unjnsfc, but cruel 

merciless under the forms of the English law of landlord 

tenant. 

Those who know anything of Burke's characteristics, 

intense hatred of injustice, of tyranny, of cruelty, may 

to have seen the words glowing like red-hot steel, in which 

would have given vent to the indignation which such de< 

as those of Kilkeo and Innisturk would have excited in hii 

Burke described the cruelties of Deby Sing exercised nj 

the people of India, for the pui-pose of extracting from th< 

some small reserve of their own grain, which the couni 

people had hidden to maintain themselves during the unpi 

ductive months of the year, and to leave some hope for 

future season. In variety and ingenuity of torture, the dee< 

of Deby Sing and his instruments no doubt exceeded Oii 

deeds of the Irish landlords. But Deby Sing was an Asiatic 

and "Warren Hastings, as far as he sanctioned Deby Sing'i 

cruelties, must be considered as an Asiatic also who had 1< 

his European chaiticter. But these men of the Irish evictions] 

had never, as far as I know, been out of Europe ; and they 

dared to enact within the boundaiy of one of the most civilized 

of European states, deeds which the most callous Asiatic could 

rot surpass. Surely such deeds perpetrated in Europe, in 

the 19th century, *ought to be marked in such a way that the 

unparalleled atrocity of them may never be forgotten, and 

never again imitated among civilized or semi- civilized men. 



